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Max Bennett THRASHER. 
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By Booker T. WASHINGTON. 
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ING. 
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Two volumes, cloth, 63 x 44 in. Either volume sold 
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By Ricuarp Burton. 
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LITTLE BEASTS.OF FIELD AND WOOD. 
By Wituram Everett Cram. 

24 full-page illustrations. “ The author’s personal 
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Cloth, decorative, 7} x shin. $1.25. 
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EDUCATION.—ITS DIRECT WORK. 


‘‘Strong circumstances which lead directly to the door of 
truth.”’— Shak. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Com. of Education, in one 
of his strong, helpful addresses—his addresses are 
always strong and helpful—says: 

“The work of education is the direct work of help- 
ing individuals to help themselves. It does not go 
on as fast as it should, nor as far as it should. Our 
comfort is that it is making visible progress. 

“The average schooling for the entire nation is at 
present only 860 days for each person. This would 
give four years and three-tenths—each year of two 
hundred days—enough to take a pupil through the 
primary schools of a city. 

“Even Massachusetts, with all its schools, public 
and private, does not give enough schooling to 
amount to seven years apiece for its inhabitants. 
Some States of the Union give only a little more than 
two years for an average.. But it is worthy of note 
that Massachusetts, with nearly twice the average 
schooling per individual, produces nearly or quite 
twice the amount of wealth per individual, compared 
with the nation’s average. 

“The last census seemed to show that the average 
production of the whole nation was forty cents per 
day for each inhabitant. That of Massachusetts came 
nearly up to eighty cents a day. 

“Education has increased the productive power of 
the individual by nearly fifty per cent. 

“It has produced a laboring class that can use ma- 
chinery to assist the strength of bone and muscle. 

“It has made possible the great change of voca- 


tions from the production of mere raw materials to 
the production of the finished product. This is a 
change going on in all civilized countries. The ma- 
chine is coming in at one end, and the mere drudge 
is going out at the other. 


“The uneducated, unskilled man is not needed, for 
his hands and muscles cannot compete with the ma- 
chine. But he is needed in the work of directing the 
machine. He is therefore called upon to step up 
from the occupation of the mere drudge, to the occu- 
pation of the overseer of the machine. 

“The change from hand work to brain work is a 
necessity. But this cannot go on without schools 
that fit the pupils with alert and versatile intelligence. 

“Here we may see the vast significance of the 
school education in enabling the citizen who shares 
in the productions of his fellow-men to know his fel- 
lows, and understand their views of the world. 

“Tt enables him to know their opinions, and to 
share in their spiritual productions as well as in their 
material productions. It enables him to participate 
in the formation of national and international public 
opinion. 

“Small as is the schooling given by our nation to 
its people, some four and one-half years a piece, it 
suffices to make reading and writing universal, and 
with them gives also a limited acquaintance with the 
rudiments of arithmetic and geography. This fits 
the citizen to become a reader of the daily newspaper, 
and thus to bring him under an educating influence 
that will continue throughout his life. 

“A newspaper civilization is one that governs by 
means of public opinion. The newspaper creates pub- 
lic opinion. No great free nation is possible except 
in a newspaper civilization. 

“By aid of the printed page, the school-educated 
person makes present to himself daily the events of 
the world and lives an epic life. For the epic life is 
the life of nations. A certain portion of the day of 
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each citizen is given to contemplating world events, 
and to discussing them. He sees the doings of his 
state and nation, and forms his own opinion. His 
opinion in the aggregate, with those of his fellow- 
citizens, is collected and offered to the world by the 
newspaper. 

“That our schools suffice to produce a government 
by public opinion—this is a result of a higher order 
than the other good results which we have canvassed 
as among the benefits to the South of the education 
which it is giving to its children. 

“To give people the power to readjust their voca- 
tions, and to climb up to better paid and more useful 
industries out of lives of drudgery, is a great thing, 
a sufficient reason in itself for establishing a public 
school system. But to give the people the power of 
participating in each other’s thoughts—to give each 


one the power to contribute his influence to the 
formation of a national public opinion—is a far 
greater good; for it looks forward to the millennium, 


when no wars will be needed for the mediation of hos- 
tile ideas.” 





A VALUABLE HINT. 





“‘For this use I am richer.’’—Shak. 

So far as making money is concerned, John Wana- 
maker is a success. Here is a valuable hint from him 
in regard to the use of space in the “American Jour- 
nal of Education,” as well as other newspapers. He 
says: “I never in my life used such a thing as a poster 
or dodger, or handbill. My plan for twenty years has 


been to buy so much space in a newspaper and fill it 
up as I wanted.” 


That pays—space in a newspaper which is read by 
the most intelligent people. 





THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION. 





‘‘Seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition.’’—Shak. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., in a letter to Prof. Alex 
Hogg, of Fort Worth, Texas, says, in regard to the 
excellent pamphlet on “The Railroad and Educa- 
tion”: “I hold substantially the same views that you 
do regarding the great importance of the railroad asa 
factor in American civilization. I am accustomed to 
say that the three chief factors or instruments of 
American civilization are the railroad, the daily news- 
paper and the free school. 

“The newspaper furnishes the printed page with a 
daily exhibit of the important doings of all nations in 








the world. This brings about a perpetual education 
on the part of each citizen and throughout his life. 
He learns every day to understand better the methods 
and ideas which explain the actions of all human be- 
ings, his fellow men over the whole earth. 

“The railroad performs the great function of con- 
necting the rural population with the city population. 
It gives to each person who lives near a village on the 
railway access to the daily newspaper and thereby 
moves him into the city. 

“The railroad performs the great function of con- 
necting the rural population with the city population. 
The union of the city and the country is the product 
of the railroad. Hence we may say steam power is 
engaged in moving the city into the country and the 
country into the city, uniting the pure air of the one 


with the close human communion of the other.” 
We should think our teachers could see how on 


every page of this journal we contribute directly and 
constantly to their success. 





CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 





We want to help our teachers—all of them—to 
achieve a greater success in their work. 

The first condition of success is secured to the 
teacher when he puts his work or her work, as we 
state it, before the school officers and before the tax- 
payers. People like to range themselves on the vic- 
torious side of things. Every acre of land gains a 
substantial value where good schools are maintained 
nine months out of the twelve. On this basis all will 
rally to the cordial support of the schools. Let the 
people know the facts. Let us all go into this cam- 
paign of education and keep it up. Send in your lists 
of names and the post office address and this paper 
shall go promptly and constantly. 





TO HELP STUDENTS. 





Yale has begun a new departure which might well 
be imitated by all the other larger universities. The 
innovation is a special department to care for indi- 
gent seekers after knowledge. We hope to see such 
a move on the part of Washington University, of this 
city. An office has been opened to serve as a bureau 
for students desiring work and to investigate applica- 
tions for remission of tuition. At the larger colleges, 
where there are many self-supporting students, such 
a bureau should be of great service. Unquestionably 
there are many persons who would enjoy giving stu- 
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dents such employment, not only because they would 
be helping them in that praiseworthy attempt to gain 
an education that awakens every one’s sympathy, but 
also because the class of employes thus secured would 
probably be above the average. 





If all the teachers would cordially and persistently 
co-operate with us “in laying before the people” the 
facts as to the immeasurable value of their work, we 


should see both the interest and the compensation 
given greatly increased. 


When, more than thirty years ago, with Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris and other leading educators, we established 
this journal, the average monthly salary of our teach- 
ers in this State was only $28 per month—and that 
was paid in school warrants, only 60c on the dollar. 
Now the average monthly salary is $45.00 per month, 
paid in cash. This difference between $28.00 per 
month and $45.00 per month has been largely the 
result of the steady, persistent work of this journal. 

There are more than 15,000 teachers in the State 
of Missouri to-day, receiving this increase of com- 
pensation. How many of them appreciate what has 
been done to raise their compensation from $28.00 
per month paid in school warrants, worth only 60 
cents on the dollar, to $45.00 per month and paid in 
cash? We do not complain, but rejoice with all over 
this deserved recognition of their work. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association will be held in Richmond, Virginia, De- 
cember 27, 28 and 29, 1900. The officers are work- 
ing to make it the largest and best meeting in the 
history of the Association. Besides the five regular 
meetings of the general Association, there will be two 
meetings each of the six departments of Superintend- 
ence, Higher Education, Secondary Education, Nor- 
mal Schools, Elementary Education and Industrial 
Education. These programmes will arrange for from 
seventy-five to one hundred papers, and a large num- 
ber of brief discussions. The Richmond people are 
preparing to give all in attendance a royal good time. 
There will be excursions after the close of the meet- 


ings to Washington, Gettysburg, and other places of 
interest. 

The programme will be sent out about November 
15th, and will contain the particulars of the rich treat 
that will be spread at Richmond. The library edition 
of the Proceedings of the Memphis Meeting—341 
pages, bound in cloth—can be secured from R. B. 
Fulton, President, University, Miss., or P. P. Claxton, 
Secretary, Greensboro, S. C. Price, $1.50. It should 
be in every Southern Library. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Aristotle said : “Man is by nature a political being.” 





Be brave—be bold in your work. Slight is the 
work, or the gift, of a timid soul. 





What about that hidden talent? Can it all be man- 
aged by a fold of the napkin? 





The saddest of words,—the saddest of states are: 
The people perish for lack of knowledge. 





The end of the State is not only to live, but, like 
the individual, to live nobly. 





The best conception of the school is the highest 
and best men and women. 





Ignorance and its limitations like evil—creates 
nothing, produces nothing—it only consumes and 
destroys. 





Have you solved the problem how to live justly, 
equitably, how to live well? If so, we shall be glad 
to hear from you. 





Not the child in its infancy, but in the fullness of 
its maturity and perfectness, do we discern its true 
nature and needs. 





The business of teaching and of culture is, in real- 
ity, two-fold—to find words for a meaning, and a 
meaning for words. 





Language is the form giving to thought expres- 
sion, rather than thought shaping the raw material 
of language into form. 





Give your best service and give it lavishly, remem- 
bering that from nothing,—nothing comes; or give 
lead and you will receive clay. 





Good books stand for some degree of intellectual 
culture and to know good books is to be intellectual. 


The more good books our teachers know, the bet- 
ter. 





Why not be an artist in earnest? To give to peo- 
ple who live in cities, or crowds, some memento of 


what is beautiful is not a useless or thankless employ- 
ment. 





Let us remember that a great idea leads to a great 


motive. If men resolve noble schemes, like a 
“World’s Fair” for the public good, they are at the 
same time prompted to realize them. Our schools 
are means to such ends. Great ideas, great motives, 
great activities. These will all react upon society. 












Our teachers should neither be out of the know- 
ledge nor out of relations to great facts, so as to be 
able to show the relation of every lesson to these 
great facts. 





Don’t be in a hurry, for if you suppress for a few 
days your criticism on the insufficiency of this or 
that person, they will have demonstrated their insuf- 
ficiency to all. 





The nation is a continuity. It embraces those who 
are, and have been, and shall be. What wide rearch- 
ers of intelligence it takes to be a competent teacher 
in this nation! 





The capabilities of women are not properly under- 
stood at present. This is a testing time, and it is im- 
possible to say in what unexpected directions the 
powers of women may develop. 





What more natural, or beneficial, or democratic 
than that all who have the ability should have the 
liberty and the advantage to shape a career for them- 
selves? Our schools furnish to all these means and 
this opportunity. 





When you sketch or draw a scene, then you thor- 
oughly learn it. So, when in words the child states 
the problem, he sketches his ideas and learns their 


value. Teach the children to put their sketches— 
however crude—on papér. 





Intelligence, such as all our schools generates, is 
in and of itself the condition of progress. There is 
in it a striking-off of fetters—a deliverance from bur- 
dens, and a constantly increasing power for good, 
for both the citizen and the State. 





When we are wise enough, and good enough, to 
reject the code of force, we shall see clearly how these 
public ends of the post-office—the library museums 
—the highway of commerce, can be accomplished 
and answered by love and by co-operation. 





People get rather tired of the man tediously good 
in some particulars, but negligent and narrow in 
others. We must show by both precept and exam- 
ple the better way and not become irritable and cap- 
tious, and waste time and strength in attacks. 





How good it is to try and bring the golden vision 
nearer to the eye, nearer to a realization. The ex- 
tended action of the principle on which all our schools 
are founded—that of mutual co-operation, designedly 
entered into for mutual good, is the realization of 
this golden vision. 
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Of course, the work done in the school-room jis 
all important, but it is preliminary and preparatory 
for citizenship ; for activity outside the school-room, 
so as early and as frequently as possible the older 
pupils should be brought into contact with work, for 
the public—outside the school-room. 





Carefully, constantly, but fearlessly the children 
must be taught, in the schools as well us in the home, 
that wealth ceases to be wealth if you have not obe- 
dience to law, peace, order and contentment among 
the producers of wealth, for all the results of or- 
ganized labor vanish if wealth is destroyed. 





Do not our own schools teach and show us, too, 
that “the good of the whole” is really the dominant 
idea of our modern life and modern democracy? That 
this has actually become the noble care of the large 
majority amongst us? We think so. We think 
every one of our teachers stands for this noble cause. 





Questions, moral, political, geographical, personal 
even, that his “method” will relegate to some indefin- 
ite future, crowd upon him for solution, in the light 
of common to-day and common sense, his own, and 
that of his pupils should be used for their solution, re- 
gardless of method. 





To the cultivated mind the esteem of 
becomes valued for itself. Nay, we need not go to 
very cultivated minds. The common soldier in the 
ranks knows no greater pleasure in life than to be 
praised for his courage by his fellow-soldiers—even 
if the praise adds nothing to his rations. 


mankind 





How marvelous, hopeful and inspiring is the va- 
ried intellectual power at work around us. Every 
school, every genuine, faithful, loving teacher ini- 
tiates our children into this power—thus by their 
consecrating work elevating us all. Let us speak to 
them, and for them, words of thankfulness, cheer 
and appreciation. 





There is nothing under the sun, nor beyond it, that 
does not concern us, and method is a back number 
for the solution of these new problems. 
not be afraid to touch life on all sides. This is what 
education and culture mean—to train us to be ready 
for emergencies. 


We ought 





We can truly say—that we have never put down 
a book which has taught us anything worth learning, 
without a silent “thank you” to both—the author 
and the publisher. 
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The simplest plan is to test women’s capabilities by 
throwing open all the professions and trades with- 
out restriction, and woman will then find her level; 
but to place barriers in the way of those desirous of 
entering upon certain occupations simply on the sup- 
position that they will be unable to work in them, 
is absurd. Let them try. 





Of course, women ought to have the suffrage; 
there can be no question about it. Why should 
sex be a barrier to the exercise of the franchise? The 
majority of women are as well able to record an in- 
telligent vote as the greater number of men, and on 
the ground of abstract justice the opportunity of vot- 
ing at elections should be given. 





Our schools teach—or ought to teach—that each 
one of us owes all he has and all that he is, to society, 
and he is bound to contribute his best of labor and 
intelligence to this organized community in which he 
lives, which is at once both result and source of our 
best individual life. This is both the essence and 
the glory of our modern democracy. 





“Print it,” says Carlyle, “and all readers, far and 
wide, for a trifle have it, each at his own fireside, 
much more effectually to learn it.” 

Yes. The printed page is the informer, the re- 
generator, to be read and re-read and read again in 
the homes and in the schools. Circulate the printed 
page. 





Let it be stated and re-stated that it is always 
and everyhere cheaper to educate the people, so that 
they may become producers, than to let them grow 
up ignorant and vicious, to be cared for as paupers 


or punished as criminals. Gov. Crittenden of Mis- 
souri said, truly, that “parsimony towards education 
was liberality towards crime.” 





Suppose the children, men and women, are liber- 
ated from arbitrary power, and law, the general law 
of society, governs, how soon we begin to scrutinize 
the law itself, saying if we are to be governed by 
law, let us see to it that it is the best possible law. 
How much intelligence, culture and experience this 
demands! Only the education of our so-called com- 
mon schools will give this necessary calture. 





School government and obedience to law, such as 
our school training constantly inculcates, have their 
origin in the moral identity of all the pupils. Reason 
for one is seen to be reason for every other. Is it 


not easy to show all your pupils this? A mob, or 
rebellion, inside the school room or outside of it, can- 
not be a permanency. Everyone’s interest requires 
that it should not exist. Only justice satisfies all. 





Men of property not only begin to feel, but to 
openly avow that they hold their wealth as a trust, 
that they are under bond to society, and the moment 
the rich man has made this admission and acts upon 
it, society is doubly interested in upholding his title. 
This begets—and the schools teach, social harmony 
and not social war. In this teaching they are worth 
a thousand-fold more than they cost. 





It becomes easy and natural for a people trained 
to obedience to law, in our common schools six hours 
a day, for five days in the week, to work for organic 
changes in our laws and constitutions, instead of 
rudely throwing aside organic forms for the unfet- 
tered reason or the unfettered passions of the peo- 
ple. Our laws are understood as rules, to be obeyed 
by all, for the good of all. 





What of the preparation and the training of our 
teachers for the education of the more than 15,000,- 
000 of pupils in our public schools? Is it adequate? 
What of a journal of education that attempts to 
syllable the value of this training to the people? What 
must be its status for ability, equity and justice to 
these 15,000,000 workers? What we put into the 
first of life, we put into the whole of life—hence we 
plead for competent teachers. 





And as with health of body, so with health of mind. 
lgnorance and crime do not stay where they were 
bred. They walk abroad and scatter their malign 
influence, leap walls, enter the chambers of his house 
as well as the chambers of his thoughts. That 
swamp of ignorance and crime should have been 
drained! Let us understand it, and teach it that there 
is no immunity from disease and crime until we care 
for, educate and Christianize all, or until all are taken 
care of. 





Whether we look to the health of a man, or the 
wisdom of a man, we find that it is not permitted 
him to be well, or wise, alone and by and for him- 
self. Nature makes her protest to all this. Out 
breaks the disease. It comes perhaps from hovels, 
or from the stagnant pool. Typhus and other fevers 
will not stay in the hovels in which they are bred. 
The wise man of health must indoctrinate society with 
his wisdom or suffer. 
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Let the pupils act on committees of various kinds 
for various purposes and so help themselves and re- 
lieve the teachers. Put them on committees to ar- 
range for lectures, for music, for invitations, for peo- 
ple to address the schools, and they will soon see the 
need of the instruction you are giving them, and see 
what they lack, perhaps to make them successful. 
Get the pupils at work doing something for them- 
selves and for the public early. 





Our wise, foreseeing teachers will train their pupils 
to a greater reliance on the moral sentiment,—to a 
belief in the unity of purpose in life so that in the 
moral order conduct and law shall be not a strug- 
gle for existence, but co-operation for existence and 
for all the purposes of social life. 

If the whole solar system can bé maintained with- 
out artificial restraints, with all its ceaseless bene- 
faction, surely the single private citizen should be 
so trained and instructed in our schools and churches 
that he can be a reasonable, good, righteous neigh- 
bor without the hint of a jail or the cost of courts, 
sheriffs, judges and all the other costly concomitants 
of force. Let us begin, now, to show the power of 
law and equity as a basis for the State, both at home 
and abroad. Fewer soldiers and more teachers and 
missionaries. 





We tone up and strengthen the whole public school 
system on every page of this journal. 

We state and restate the value of the work our 
teachers are doing for the people by showing the re- 
sults of this work! 

These are the facts the people and the taxpayers 
need to know. 

We hope that our teachers, school officers and 
patrons will not rest until every school district in 
the State has secured a library. 

To this the masses may come in the every-day 
vesture of humble labor; they may come and feel the 
pulse of the best of life in all the past and feel it 
quickening the beats of thought within their own 
souls. It is a living and breathing corporiety, all 
aglow and astir with vitalities that take hold of both 
time and eternity. 

It is what we don’t know that hinders and hurts us 
all the time. 

Let us bring these fountains of knowledge and 
power within reach, and to the touch of every home 
in every school district. 


It can be done if we all take hold in earnest. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
[From State Superintendent of Public Schools in Missouri.] 
Let every school district have a small working li- 
brary. Children never make good rvaders without 


supplementary reading. The poor readers are poor 
in everything. October has been designated as the 
time to raise funds for libraries. Non-resident tui- 
tion fees and small amount from incidental fund 
should be used to purchase suplementary reading. 





The necessity for the study of nature and literature 


in connection with the study of nearly all other work 
done in the school is growing upon the teachers. The 
intelligent use of these marks the distinction between 
the mechanical school and the wide-awake, rational 
school. It is relieving the schools of that bookishness 
which stupefies rather than develops and enlightens. 





Missouri has not only the largest public school 
fund in the union, but the best invested. The perma- 
nent state school fund amounts to nearly four and 
a half million dollars bearing five and six per cent 
and it is just as secure as the State is responsible. 
There is a large annual distribution of moneys to the 
schools which will continue until the policy is 
changed by the sovereign voters of the State in a 
constitutional amendment. Fortunately it is fixed be- 
yond the whims of individuals or party control. 





Many teachers and others interested have begun 
to cast about for something better than the present 


institute system furnishes. A system of licensing en- 
tirely divorced from the institute is demanded. A 
short term institute for pedagogical training alone is 
considered favorably. It is thought that a more com- 
plete system of summer schools would improve con- 
ditions and that the institute should not be held at a 
time to interfere with teachers’ attendance on these 
summer schools. 





One gratifying thing in connection with the rural 
schools is the neat appearance of the houses. The 
State Superintendent recently visited several such 
rural schools and said of them: “The condition of 
the school rooms is uniformly fair. The differences 
in the rooms are mainly due to the teachers. Many 
of the rooms are nicely decorated with pictures, floors 
are scrupulously clean and windows properly shaded.” 





Generally teachers are making considerable efforts 
to grade their schools by the State Course of Study. 
Some, with the exercise of judgment, are working to 
bring about improved conditions gradually. Others 
seem to be laboring under the impression that the 
entire course must be literally followed, or laid aside 
entirely. There is a commendable effort to articulate 
the entire school system. This depends on the intel- 
ligent use of a uniform course of study. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERMEDIATE INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BY EDWIN A. GREENLAW, A. M. 
II. 

The true solution to most of the problems now be- 
fore the educational world is not far to seek. It lies 
in the better professional preparation of teachers, and 
particularly of those teachers who give instruction in 
the elementary school. To be sure, vast sums of 
money are being appropriated annually for just such 
purposes as here indicated, but the fact remains that 
in the rural districts, and in many cities as well, the 
instruction of the pupils during those years which 
make or mar forever their future lives is too often left 
to inexperienced girls without a day of professional 
training, or to young men who farm during the sum- 
mer and “keep school” during the winter months. 
The demand for teachers has been so great that the 
normal schools have been utterly unable to meet it; 
and the salaries paid in rural districts and in small 
towns are so low that no trained teacher will accept 
such a position if he can possibly avoid it. Thus we 
have, in some cities, splendidly trained teachers who 
are doing great work for the children who are so 
fortunate as to be under their care, while in many 
less favored districts, teachers who are illy prepared 
for their work and spoiling precious years, are fail- 
ing to inspire a love for truth and knowledge calcu- 
lated to lead their pupils to devote long years to 
obtaining an education, are so wasting time and op- 
portunity as to fail to bring to the highest efficiency 
the lives which receive direction at their hands. 

How great is the need for improvement is easily 
apparent. Every experienced superintendent, as well 
to the terrible results of botched work done in the 
intermediate grades. Precious years, spent in the 
endless grind of parsing, and in the memorizing of 
juiceless rules in Arithmetic, and in weak work in 
reading; these are some of the reasons why pupils 


leave school before they have even an elementary ed- 
ucation. It is the business of the teacher to fill the 


student’s mind with high hopes and aspirations; to 
fit him for something more than mere existence; to 
help him to live. The teacher should arouse enthu- 
siasm and ambition. If the work be well done, 
the pupil will come to feel a love for literature and 
science, which will follow him through life; while if 


the instruction is made so dry and technical, as to 
inspire no enthusiasm for higher attainment, the 
teacher has failed. 

The report of the committee which investigated 
the condition of the schools of New Haven county, 
Connecticut, a few years ago, deserves careful atten- 
tion at the hands of educators, for the conditions 
there existing are by no means unknown at the pres- 
ent time. The report was signed by educators of em- 
inent reputation, and the results, as tabulated by 
them, are of interest. 

The four propositions upon which the report was 
based, read as follows: 

“rt. In too many schools, sometimes in all the 
schools in a town, children at 12 and over do not 
know more than children at 8 can easily know. 

“2. Many teachers do not possess the necessary 
practical wisdom and professional skill. They do not 
know how to so arrange courses and to so instruct 
as to do the most possible of what is worth doing in 
a given time. 

“3. There is no adequate supervision. 

“4. The high schools do not lend a helpful hand 
to the elementary schools.” 

Statistics given in the report indicate the results of 
simple examinations conducted in various schools. 
In one town having six schools there were 37 chil- 
dren averaging 12 years of age, all of whom had at- 
tended the public schools at least six years; yet these 
pupils could not perform the simplest problems in 
addition and subtraction, could not correctly write 
from dictation simple English sentences, and could 
not spell correctly such simple words as busy, cents, 
comb, eyes, collar, eggs, etc. They had learned their 
letters, but could not read. They could repeat from 
memory the words of the reading book if it were 
opened and they were started, but they could do 
nothing with an unfamiliar book of like grade. The 
difficulty was simply, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, that the children had not been well taught. 

The terrible waste of time, due to inefficient teach- 
ing, is made apparent by the report of an investiga- 
tion in another town where a trained teacher was at 
work. Here the average age was a little over eight 
years and the children had been in school for two 
years. In one year the pupils had read about thirty 
such books as “Pilgrims and Puritans;” “Grandfa- 
ther’s Stories ;” Shaler’s “Geology ;” Whittier’s “Snow 
Bound,” “Barefoot Boy” and “The Deacon;” Irv- 
ing’s “Sketch Book” and “History of New York;” 
Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes;” Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha ;” and Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book.” In arith- 
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metic the same test was given as to the 37 children of 
12 years of age, in the other school, with the result 
that nearly all the pupils performed correctly the 
problems in addition, and all observed the most im- 
portant rules in punctuation. The report contains 
some vigorous sentences concerning this matter: 
“The contrast is between children of 12 who have 
not gained the elements of a common school educa- 
tion and children who at 8 have gained this educa- 
tion.” “Under this dawdling system most do not get 
farther than the primary school. Last year in one 
town 584 entered the primary schools. In the gram- 
mar schools there were go, and the usual number that 
graduated from the high school was 20.” “It is an 
unredeemed hardship to many children to remain in 
school unless the schools are doing the most and 
best for them. It is a crying injustice to waste the 
time of any child.” 

Improvement will come when teachers awake to 
the need of self-improvement, when the public de- 
mands better preparation, and when the great im- 
portance of the work done in elementary and inter- 
mediate grades is fully recognized. Then we shall 
see that the ordinary county examination for license 
to teach does not at all test the ability of the applicant. 
Surely the educational standard is not too high, for 
we license and employ as teachers those who 
have barely the rudiments of a common school edu- 
cation. This standard must be raised so that every 
person who presumes to offer himself a candidate for 
the high office of teacher shall possess at least a high 
school, if not a college education. But we must also 
take into account that oft-times the greatest scholars 
are the poorest teachers. Scholarship is not at all 
the guarantee of success in teaching. That a man 
has pursued advanced studies in Europe for a long 
term of years by no means proves that he is able to 
give instruction. The test for admission to the teach- 
ing profession must be a professional test and not 
academic merely. We shall ascertain whether or not 
one possesses the power to educate, to develop the 
powers of the mind, to inspire, “to allure to brighter 
worlds and lead the way.” 

We hear much concerning method, but we do not 
fully comprehend the vast difference between method 
and device. It is so easy to gather a petty capital 
of devices and plans; more difficult is it to study a 
subject philosophically, so that we grasp the princi- 
ples upon which it rests, understand its value to the 
pupils, know how to treat it in order best to reach the 


_ child mind and to stimulate healthful activity. We 
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think of the subject arithmetic, the subject geogra- 
phy, the subject grammar, and we teach the subject 
rather than the pupil. It is not sufficient for me to 
know my subject ; I must also know how to reach the 
child-mind, to instruct my pupils in that subject thor- 
oughly and with the least possible expenditure of 
time. 

Every lesson should have its definite object, and 
the teacher should consider this object from every 
standpoint, to determine the means best to employ 
in a given case. It is not a problem of testing the 
pupil’s preparation of so many pages of the text; it 
is the problem of how best to present a certain phase 
of the great subject which one is teaching. The 
teacher’s preparation of the lesson should not end 
with the consultation of several reference books, or 
with careful review, important as these points are. 
When the teacher has gathered a rich store of in- 
formation pertaining to the subject of the lesson, he 
is just ready to undertake his professional prepara- 
tion. Here he should state clearly his purpose in 
that recitation, and then should decide upon the 
means of presentation. The amount of time to be 
given to review ; the original exercise to be called for; 
the black-broad work to be assigned; the points to 
be emphasized in the questioning; these, and others 
like them, are problems calling for the utmost exer- 
cise of professional skill. Pedagogy is often best 
studied not from books, but from life. In the daily 
work of the teacher are problems which test the stuff 
of which he is made and afford opportunity for fruit- 
ful and important professional study. 

“Callias, if your two sons were fools or calves. 
there would be no difficulty in finding some one to 
put over them; we should hire a trainer of horses, or 
a farmer, probably, who would improve and perfect 
them in their own proper virtues and excellences; but 
as they are human beings, whom are you thinking of 
placing over them?” Such was the question asked 
by Socrates of his intelligent fellow-townsman, Cal- 
lias; and it is a question which may with equal pro- 
priety be asked of all who are concerned with educa- 
tion. Like the Athenians, we are ready to acknow- 
ledge that the experienced trainer is necessary in the 
case, but there are still among us school buildings 
which would not make decent barns; we frequently 
endeavor to secure teachers at salaries less than a 
farm hand receives; and sometimes persons are em- 
ployed to instruct and guide the children, to deal with 
souls, because they have failed at everything else, and 
lack the intelligence to become day laborers. The 
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farmer prides himself upon his fine cattle and thor- 
oughbred horses, and rightly so; but what of the 
children? As they are human beings, whom are we 
thinking of placing over them? 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Oct. 22, 1900. 





ELEMENTS OF CULTURE. 


BY REV. J. D. GOLD, PH. D. 

When I was a boy I read a book that had much 
to do with the arousing within me of a hungering 
and thirsting for mental development and training, 
namely, Philip Gilbert Hammerton’s “Intellectual 
Life.” I would heartily commend the book to all 
those who seek after culture in addition to educa- 
tion. “Where no wood is, the fire gceth out,” says 
the Bible, and without a constant supply of mental 
fuel the flame of culture and mind improvement will 
soon grow weak and finally die. The prime elements 
that go to make up a cultured mind may be stated as 
follows : 

Philosophy.—Education is technical, culture is gen- 
eric and spiritual. The former is the skeleton, while 
the latter is the flesh that makes beauty, form and 
color possible. So that one should desire, in addition 
to a mere education, that culture which is the result 


of soaring above all téthnics and exactitudes and see- 
ing the boundaries of thought and finding out the 


relations of fact to truth. Education has to do with 
fact. Truth is broader than fact, and culture has a 
wider sweep than education. Philosophy deals with 
truth alone. Fact is left to science. Charles Darwin 
was not a cultured man, because, as he admits in his 
“Life and Letters,” his “mind had become a mere 
machine for grinding out facts.” Prof. Haeckel, of 


Germany, is not a cultured man either, because he is 


of the same mental stripe. Huxley was a man of 
the highest culture and so is Herbert Spencer. Both 
men are interested in truth in its bearing upon and 
relations to the multifarious facts of the universe. 

If one should seek for the fruits of philosophy, as a 


polite study, I should point at once to Paul, Plato, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Cousin, Kant, Carlyle and Ar- 


nold. These were educated men, but they were more 
—they were men of culture as well. Indeed, the 
world seems loth to remember any but .its philoso- 
phers. Newton is thought of more as a philosopher 
than as a scientist. 

Plato is called “the divine Plato” hecause of the 
refining influences of his philosophical studies. Who 
can read Channing, Martineau, Emerson, Arnold, 
Locke and Carlyle without a mental uplift? You lay 
down these works feeling that you have had a mental 
tonic and a drill in the infinitudes. 


Literature——Nothing is more refining and culti- 
vating than polite letters. In this realm we come into 
contact with the literary artists of the world. Not the 
grammarians and logicians merely, but those men in 
the domain of pure literature, who have shown with 
Maudsley that “an increasing purpose runs through 
the ages,” and, with Browning, that “God is in His 
world.” Such writers as Homer, Dante, Tennyson, 
Browning and Lowell have added permanent ele- 
ments to the heroic, sublime, chaste, profound and 
sympathetic in human nature. The very sight of 
them in your book case has a soul rounding effect: 
The man who is seeking after culture can not afford 
to neglect the friendship of this goodly company. But 
what shall we say about the essayists, such as Charles 
Lamb, Carlyle and Macauley? I never read one of 
the latter’s essays or reviews without feeling that I 
have been to a cricket match in Scotland on a brac- 
ing, crispy morning. So pure, energetic and stimu- 
lating is the style and movement of the piece. His 
writings remind one of a clear, sparkling mountain 
brook, while those of Lamb develop fellowship, and 
Carlyle manly, vigorous righteousness. Some of the 
best educated men I have known have been the most 
uncultivated, because they have negiected to plant 
themselves in the soil and atmosphere here suggested. 

The Fine Arts—Everybody should learn how to 
judge a good painting or a fine piece of music. To 
this end we have Ruskin’s “Architecture and Paint- 
ing,” “Stores of Venice,” “Queen of the Air,“ “Seven 
Lamps,” etc., together with the productions of Mo- 
zart, Handel, Sullivan and others in the sphere of mu- 
sic. “Music hath charms,” said the bard of Avon, 
and they wrong their soul who neglect its study. The 
very effort of cultivating a taste for such oratorios as 
the “Messiah” has a refining effect upon the mind and 
heart. I shall never forget the result produced upon 
me as I beheld the original of “Christ on Calvary” 
and heard the “Messiah” for the first time. 

The present trend of education, for the dollars and 
cents that are in it, is brutal, coarse and vulgar, and 
leads to anything but the appreciation of the good, 
the true and the beautiful. Many of our so-called 
“colleges” are really institutions for the prevention 
of culture. It is hard to get a modern school or col- 
lege to admit that “life is more than meat,” and that 
the culture of mind and heart is the only true motive 
in seeking an education. 

Travel and Politics—If we cannot travel ourselves, 
we can at least read from those who have traveled, 
and greatly enjoy the mental journey with them. I 
have just been tracing on a good map of Africa, late- 
ly, the thirty-three years’ wanderings of Livingstone, 
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and, as I am in perfect sympathy with him, I have 
heartily enjoyed every inch of the tour. Travel broad- 
ens the view and saves us from that provincialism and 
conceited narrowness which is always the badge of 
the uncultured man, no matter how thorough his edu- 
cation may have been. I have seen tramps of inter- 
national roamings who had, by this taeans, become 
quite cultivated, and could have passed muster as 
refined gentlemen in the most choice circles. To see 
the art treasures, wonders, greatness and customs of 
foreign nations draws the mind out of its self-com- 
placency and leaves it broader and fuller than it was 
before. 

The political ambitions and struggles of other na- 
tions deliver us from that narrowness which is the 
result of too exclusively studying our own. Breadth 
and universality are the soul and essence of the cul- 
tivated mind. Jesus was the most cultivated 
man that ever lived, because all men were equal 
to His cross. Mere tradition had no effect 
upon Him and from His outgaze on Calvary every 
national and sectional line melted away. To Him 
there was neither bond nor free, Jew nor Gentile, 
black nor white, but they were all one in and to 
Christ Jesus. It has taken the world a long while to 
learn the culture of Calvary. The reason why the 
Christian man, all things being equal, is the most 


cultured, is because he occupies the vantage-ground 


of Golgotha. Lord Bacon represents the cultivated 
man as living on a mountain, from which he can see 
the conflicting lines of human thought and their true 
relations to each other. He was right, and the Olym- 
pus of the Christian world is Calvary. 

“The conclusion of the whole matter” is beautifully 
summed up in Matthew Arnold’s triplet poem “The 
Buried Life,’ wherein he shows the conscious un- 
folding to wider things: 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 

And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 

The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 
COVINGTON, OHIO. 





CHAUCER. 


BY ESTELLE GARDINER. 

Chaucer, “The father of English poetry,” lived in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, and although 
he is usually classed among poets, he has written 
many pieces in prose. In the “Canterbury Tales,” 
his finest work, he has left us a specimen of both 
classes of writings, and is, I think, equally as good in 
one as the other, but in number, his poetry far excels 
his prose writings. 


History represents Chaucer as generous, good- 
natured and a lover of all mankind, and his writings 
clearly prove it, for what man, cynical and selfish, 
could portray human .character as he has done, and 
inake it so real and life-like, that, although we start 
reading it, knowing it is merely a work of the imag- 
ination, before we are half through, we begin to doubt 
it, and think that we must be mistaken, and it is taken 
from life, after all. He confines himself to no single 
style of writing, but adopts all with equal ease, for 
nowhere could a more varied group be brought to- 
gether than the company who meet at the Tabard 
inn; they are of every class and rank of society, from 
the knight to the yeoman, yet each one is described 
in a manner so natural and so perfectly suited to his 
character that it is difficult to believe it is all fiction. 
He seems to go with perfect ease from the pathetic 
story told by the Prioress of “Little Hew of Lincoln,” 
the boy martyr, to the comical and absurd one told 
by the Somner, and he not only tells them, but tells 
them in such a manner that you think his whole soul 
is in it, and they must be his own opinions that he 
is expressing, and you are somewhat startled when 
you find the next story is an entirely different style. 

The “Old English,” the language in which Chaucer 
wrote, is both difficult and firesome to read, even 
more so than if it were an entirely different language 
from our own, and the only thing which would repay 
one for reading it would be to find the narrative in- 
teresting, instructive, and written by a master hand, 
all of which we find in Chaucer, and no one can deny, 
after reading the “Canterbury Tales,” that they were 
doubly repaid for all the trouble and time they ex- 
pended in reading them, not only on account of the 
pleasure derived, but also for the knowledge gained 


of “Ye merry times of Old England.” 
FLUSHING, L. I., N. Y. 





The intelligent skilled laborer in the city, using 
tools and directing machinery, earns and receives an 
average of double the wages that the farm hand gets. 
This is the reason why the young people flock to the 
city in such numbers. 





Dr. Harris says the wisdom that founds a school 
system makes posible a change of vocations among 
the people. It puts alertness and versatility in place 
of mere brute strength and persistency. More than 
this, the school puts aspiration and ambition into its 
pupils. It lifts the veil of distance in time and place, 
and shows them the achievements of the race. “You 
too, can achieve the like.” 
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UNRRRRRERARERRERRERT 
* EDUCATIONAL FOCUS % 
ERROR 


THE FREE TEXT-BOOK SYSTEM. 


The free text-book system has a smack of democ- 
racy in its very name. It is safe to say that there are 
more people deluded and entrapped by the word 
“free” prefixed to a proposition than any other word 
in the English language. It is a rule for the solicitor 
to attack his victim at his weakest point. To get 
something for nothing is the point of points at which 
the unthinking man is weak. It is assumed that the 
thing that is described as “free” is in reality free. If 
it is described, it is because it has value to an assumed 
purchaser ; if it has value, value must have been put 
into it; if value was put into it, value must be had 
for it. A few moments’ thought discloses the error 
in the case of the free text-book system. In reality 
there is no such system. Text-books are not, and 
cannot be free. The author and publisher put value 
into their books, and they must get value out of 
them.* People often think that when they do not pay 
for a thing directly they do not pay for it at all. 
Books must be paid for, even though the money is 
raised by taxation. Taxation is only an indirect 
method of paying for them; yet there is a vague no- 
tion in the minds of many persons that books pur- 
chased in this way are free.—E. J. Vert, in Education. 





THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM A KINDER- 
GARTEN. 


Here, on the great area of a continent and under 
all natural conditions, are men developed by free self- 
activity ; individual rights harmonized with individual 


duties and individual responsibilities. Here at last 
stands the man whom the Greek thinkers separated 
from nature and differentiated from God—free to be, 
to act and to grow; the foundation of his state laid, 
not in external order or authority, but in his own 
character ; freedom, moral responsibility and immor- 
tality, those ultimate ideas which compass the whole 
breadth of our life and give it the reach of religion, 
the insight of philosophy, the order and beauty of 
art—rooted in his fully developed and clearly realized 
personality. Growth by putting a man in such nat- 
ural relations that his personality finds the freest ex- 
pression is the essence and the justification of dem- 
ocracy. The American political system is at heart 
a magnificent kindergarten—Hamilton W. Mabie, in 
the Educator-Journal. 


15 
THE TEACHER’S DUTY. 


The scientific cultivator of the soil must know agri- 
cultural science in its various departments, he must 
know besides, its many kindred sciences, chemistry, 
botany, physics, etc. Yet how much more must the 
educator know. If he would be fully trained for his 
profession he must know not alone physiology and 
psychology, but something of biology, anthropology, 
political, and other sciences. Above all, he must be 
versed in what John Stuart Mill called the science of 
human character. Perhaps the most imperative duty 
of the modern high school teacher is to attempt sys- 
tematically and sympathetically to know the individ- 
ual pupil approximately and to estimate the effect of 
the various influences upon him. By the study of 
what boys and girls are we learn of what they are 
capable. Difficulties in the way of observing the 
peculiarities of the pupil and his surroundings are the 
overcrowding of classes, the large number of classes 
to a teacher, and the departmental system of teach- 
ing. Pupil study takes time; teachers must do out- 
side a great deal of correcting and preparation for 
recitation. Yet brief observations will not do. 
Teachers of small high schools and of academies have 
in this matter an advantage over city teachers. What- 
ever the hindrances, these differences in mental en- 
dowment and home surroundings must be known if 
the one principle of value is to be applied with any 
accuracy and precision——The School Review. 





— 


SPEED AS AN ELEMENT OF WEAKNESS. 


While beyond doubt “time and chance” have much 
to do with ultimate success in individual cases, still 
no one would be so foolish as to argue that in most 
cases chance does not lie on the side of the swift 
in the race, or the strong in battle. 


But there are cases where speed is not the main 
object. Indeed, it may often become an element of 
defeat. Accuracy and trustworthiness in matters of 
scholarship are, as a rule, of far greater moment. In 
many cases they are all-important. Taken as a meas- 
ure of scholarly attainments speed is often deceptive. 
If Charles Darwin were a pupil in one of our public 
schools to-day the chances are nine out of ten that 
he would be set down as a very common-place, dull 
boy. His mind always moved slowly and with ex- 
treme caution from ‘his earliest school days. This 
was his individual constitution. If John Stuart Mill 
and Herbert Spencer were two boys in the same 
grade, Mill, who would be several years younger than 
Spencer—and who for a moment doubts that the bril- 








a 
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liant, ready, quick-witted Mill would far outstrip the 
shy, nervous, plodding Spencer—would become a pet- 
ted little pedant, and the other would be plunged into 
the deepest discouragement. These are not alto- 
gether fancy sketches. Do not our methods bear out 
such conclusions?—Canada Educational Monthly. 





‘‘THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE.” 


But the most characteristic feature that has yet ap- 
peared in our new American venture at a colonial pol- 
icy is also the establishment of the most character- 
istic feature of our republican life, the establishment 
of the people’s common school. As fast as we have 
come in possession of these islands we have sent to 
them the men in whom the best Americans have the 
most confidence, bearing as a gift the most precious 
heritage of American citizenship, universal education. 
John Eaton in Puerto Rico, Frye in Cuba, Atkinson 
in the Philippines, have gone, bearing with them the 
best wishes of the noblest side of American life, to 
lay the foundations of future self-government in that 
training of the children and youth, without which 
everything called freedom is only a new freak of des- 
potism. Can any fair-minded American contemplate 
such a spectacle as the country has witnessed during 
the past weeks of summer: an army of school-teach- 
ers, brought from their far-away homes in vessels 
furnished by the government without expense ; enter- 
tained for six weeks at the oldest and most celebrated 
university in the republic “without money and without 
price” ; instructed by the most accomplished teachers ; 
honored with a social attention, public entertainment 
and welcome only given to the most eminent repre- 
sentatives from foreign lands; received with enthu- 
siasm in the four chief cities of the Eastern slope of 
the nation; introduced to the President of the United 
States, and sent home to teach and preach of the 
wonderful new land to which they had been trans- 
lated, without a new confidence in the American 
people and a belief that in this, as in every new de- 
parture, this republic can be trusted to work on the 
lines and in the spirit of the fathers?—Education. 





A MANUAL OF DISEASES FOR SCHOOLS. 

I do not know why a simple manual descriptive of 
the symptoms of the ordinary communicable diseases 
which are apt to assail our schools might not form 
part of every teacher’s stock in trade and might not 
so instruct such teacher as to make him a much more 
effective protector of the health of the school and of 
the public. We might not demand that the teacher 
shall be able to distinguish between pemphigus and 


smallpox, but there are certain broad symptoms that 
attend every communicable disease which are easily 
recognizable, and while they may be common to other 
ailments also, still their presence should signal pos- 
sible danger, and the teacher should have such know- 
ledge as to be warned thereby.—W. D. Cox, M. D., in 
the Educator-Journal. 





THE VALUE OF DIFFICULTIES IN AN EDUCATION. 


If there is one set of phrases more threadbare than 
another, it is “along the lines,” “broader lines,” “de- 
veloping along these lines,” and the like; and in edu- 
cation I seem to hear, with wearisome iteration, 
“along the lines of least resistance.” The theory is 
taking at first sight, and looks eminently practical. 
In dealing with lifeless. things, such as machinery, it 
is the only sensible theory,—more work done by the 
machine, more obstacles overcome by the contriver; 
but it is an extraordinarily inadequate theory for the 
education of man. We see parents—possibly we are 
parents—who bring up children “along the lines of 
least resistance,” and we know what the children are. 
Is it illogical to infer that children taught at school 
“along the lines of least resistance” are intellectually 
spoiled children, flabby of mind and will? For any 
responsible work we want men of character—not men 
who from childhood up have been personally con- 
ducted and have had their education warped to the 
indolence of their minds. It is necessary to treat peo- 
ple as individuals; but it does them a world of good 
sometimes to treat a great many of them together, 
and to let them get used to it as best they may.—L. B. 
R. Briggs, in the October Atlantic. 





CHINESE LITERATURE, 


The following is given as a sample of the way in 
which the production of a literary aspirant in China 
is refused by the Chinese editor: 

“Illustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon :—Look 
upon thy slave, who rolls at thy feet, who kisses the 
earth before thee, and demands of thy charity permis- 
sion to speak and live. We have read thy manuscript 
with delight. By the bones of our ancestors we swear 
that never have we encountered such a masterpiece. 
Should we print it, His Majesty, the Emperor, would 
order us to take it as a criterion, and never again to 
print anything which was not equal to it. As that 
would not be possible before ten thousand years, all 
trembling we return thy manuscript, and beg of thee 


ten thousand pardons. See! my hand is at my feet, 
and I am thy slave.” 
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* CURRENT EVENTS. 


RRRRRRERRRERERRE RRR 


Cholera is reported to be alarmingly on the increase in 
Japan. 


pipiens 
® 





The marriage of Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, is an- 
nounced to take place next spring. 





Lord Roberts has been appointed commander in chief 
of the British army. 





Another negro outrage in Alabama led to burning an- 
other negro at the stake October 2. 





The crisis in Chinese matters has caused the Mikado of 
Japan to summon Marquis Ito to form a new cabinet. 





About 400 miles of the railway in Manchuria, built by 
Russia, have been torn up. Russia will rebuild them. 





The official announcement of the total population of the 
United States for 1900 is 76,295,220, of which 74,627,907 
are contained in the 45 states representing approximately 
the population to be used for apportioriment purposes. 





The total population in 1890 with which the aggregate 
population of the present census should be compared was 
63,069,756. 





Taking the 1890 population as a basis there has been a 
gain in population of 13,225,464 during the past ten years, 
representing an increase of nearly 21 per cent. 





The Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee and Semin- 
ole Indians have refused to receive allotment of lands from 
the Government, by declaring they will stand by the treaty 
of 1866. 





Silvela, Prime Minister of Spain, recently resigned, with 
his whole cabinet, on account of the appointment of Gen. 
Weyler to be Captain-General of the province in which 
Madrid is situated. 





One of the street car lines in St. Louis is introducing 
a great innovation, by putting telephones on their cars, by 
which the conductors can communicate at all times with the 


main office, and passengers can notify their friends of their 
coming. 





A peculiar sect, called Iasrellettes, are selling off their 
material possessions preparatory to their heavenward flight. 
They have fixed on some near date for the final consumma- 
tion of all terrestrial matters, and are preparing to go to 
Scotland, from some mountain in which they will ascend. 


John Alexander Dowie, the so-called “divine” healer 
of Chicago fame, has been lecturing in London under diffi- 
culties. His custom of abusing doctors and medicines 
brought out 500 medical students at St. Martin’s Hall, who 
attacked the lecturer so vigorously that the police had to 
interfere. Some of Dowie’s elders were recently tarred and 
feathered at Mansfield, O. 





The Chicago Board of Education has voted to exclude 
readings from the Bible from the common. schools of that 
city. 





Princeton University recently conferred the degree of 


LL. D. on Secretary Hay on the celebration of its 154th 
year. 





An effort is being made to get the official sanction of 
the Chicago Board of Education to the work of the Anti- 
Cigarette League among the boys in the common schools 
of Chicago. 





The Chinese Emperor offered the German Emperor sat- 
isfaction for the life of his murdered minister in the shape 
of libations poured upon a Chinese altar. To this Emperor 
William replied that nothing short of the punishment of the 
leaders in the uprising and his official advisers in the matter 
would be sufficient atonement. 





James Howard, found guilty of firing the shot which 
killed Wm. Goebel last January at Frankfort, Ky., is to be 
hung December 7. Henry E. Youtsey was also convicted 
of the same crime. During his trial he seemed to collapse, 
so as not to be able to give any testimony; but after the 
trial he suddenly recovered, and dismissed his attendants. 





Gen. Wood says in his annual civil report relative to 
Cuba, that 3,000 schools have been established, 3,600 teach- 
ers, most of whom receive higher wages than the corre- 
sponding grade of teachers in the United States, are em- 
ployed, and there are 150,000 scholars, where, under Span- 
ish domination, there were not more than 30,000. 





After lasting 39 days the great coal strike in the an- 
thracite regions ended October 25, by the mine owners 
agreeing to abolish the sliding scale of wages, and grant 
the advance of ten per cent in wages. This action affects 
140,000 men. ‘The strike has resulted in a total loss of 
$10,000,000. It has also resulted in perfecting the organiza- «« 
tion of the strikers, which now has a membership of 100,- 
000. 





Hon. William L. Wilson, author of the last Democratic 
tariff law and postmaster-general during Cleveland’s last 
adminstration, died October 17 at Lexington, W. Va. Af- 
ter his political defeat he became president of Washington 
and Lee University, which position he held at the time of 
his death. He was a man of sterling integrity. He was 
a successor of Gen. Robt. E. Lee, lived in his former home, 
and died in the same room and bed as the famous Con- 
federate General, and was buried in the same chapel where 
Lee’s ashes lie. 





John Sherman, ex-Secretary of State, died in Washing- 
ton October 22, at 6:45 o’clock a.m. His death was due to 
physical exhaustion. He was in his 78th year. He was 
retired from his cabinet position a short time ago,—a fact 
which greatly grieved him. He died rich, his wealth con- 
sisting largely in real estate in Washington. His career 
in politics was. long, conspicuous, brilliant, and beyond re- 
proach. “There is not a dishonest penny in his reputed mil- 
lion dollars,” says a daily paper. He lived to read several 
touching obituaries of himself. He was not a member of 
any church, but preferred the Episcopal to any other. 
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RETR RAERRATRATRRARRAERRAERER 
* PRACTICAL METHODS * 


BUSY WORK. 
By Elmer E. Beams, A. M. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


1. I must write seven letters. When I have written four 
of them, how many more have I to write? 

2. Write the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, on your 
slates (or paper) very neatly. 

3. Complete:— 


6H=? 145=7 
542=? 244=7 
443? 43=7 
34+4=? 7-3=7 


Note.—Draw the picture of a pint and a quart measure 
upon the board and have the pupils do the same. It would 
be much better if you had the real measures to use. After 
pupils are familiar with the use of these measures give them 
the following for drill or “busy work.” 

4. How many pints of water does it take to fill the 
quart measure? How many pints of milk make a quart of 
milk? How many pints of berries make a quart of berries? 

5. I have two quarts of chestnuts. How many pint 
cups will it take to hold them? 

6. Eight pints of oil will fill how many quart cans? 

7. What part of a quart is a pint? 

8. If a quart of milk costs six cents what is a pint 
worth? 

9. Ifa pint of milk costs two cents, what will one quart 
and a half cost? 

10. Draw a triangle. Draw a square. 

WRITING. 

Slates or paper:— 

1. Sentences from blackboard taken from reading les- 
sons. 

2. Copy words from blackboard and from script and 
print charts. 

3. Copy list of all words taught during the week or 
month. 

4. Children copy known words from cards, arranging 
them in stories. 

5. Copy name and address. 
address. 

6. Give books to each or simply a printed leaf. 
dren find known or designated words, and copy. 

7. Cards wth simple outline pictures. Story of picture 
told in one or two short sentences. Children copy sentences 
and draw pictures. 

8. Trace both pictures and stories. 

9. Trace pictures and stories by means of tissue paper. 

10. Paste-board objects, animals, cups, fans, hats, etc., 
with stories written on them. Omit names of objects. Chil- 


dren outline shape of object and copy stories, supplying 
omitted words. 


Copy teacher’s name and 


Chil- 
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11. Write name or short story about picture presented 
by teacher. 

12. Teacher writes and cuts up sentences composed of 
known words. Children put together and copy. 

13. Place several objects before the children. 
dren write short stories about each. 


PICTURES. 


1. Children draw simple outline pictures to illustrate 
songs they sing. 

2. Draw pictures to illustrate reading lesson. 

3. Draw pictures to illustrate number lessons. If 
the lesson of the day was on four, require children to draw 
pictures of four objects, etc., ete. 


4. Various pictures drawn from blackboard. 


SHOE PEGS. 
1. Lay letters from blackboard or chart. 
2. Do problems from blackboard, chart or cards, as .*. 
O Oand C2 equals O Oor00+0=000. 
3. Make forms of living objects, as fish, cat, pig, etc., 
etc. 
4. Make forms of beauty. Copy on slates. 


TOOTH PICKS. 
1, Lay two in all possible ways. 
2. Lay three in all possible ways. 
3. Lay four in all possible ways. 
4. Lay five in all possible ways. 
5. Lay forms of beauty. Copy. 
6. Forms of life. Copy on slates. 
work with each day’s number lesson. 


BEANS. 
1. Arrange three beans in all possible positions. 


2. Arrange in same way four beans, five beans, six 
beans, etc. 


8. Show all the numbers which, 
make a certain number. 


Chil- 


Connect preceding 


put together, will 


4. Copy on slates. 
low number lessons. 


In this work, as in stick laying fol- 


5. Use splints, etc., in a similar manner. 
neatness in every particular. 
STRIPS OF PAPER. 


Colored paper pasted on bristol board and cut into strips 
of different lengths. 


Insist on 


1. Arrange according to size and color. 
2. Draw (trace) on slate or paper, one of each color. 


3. One of each size. 
GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 

1. Children arrange according to form. 
2. Children arrange according to shape and size. 
3. Draw one of each form. 
4. Draw one of each size. 
5. Form designs—by imitation, by memory, by original 
thought. 

6. Give but one. Place upon slates and trace in such 
positions as to make “forms of beauty.” 
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HOW THE CORN GREW. 


There was a field that waiting lay, 
All hard and brown and bare; 

There was a thrifty farmer came 
And fenced it in with care, 


Then came a plowman with his plow; 
From early until late, 

Across the field and back again, 
He plowed the furrows straight. 


The harrow then was brought to make 
The ground more soft and loose; 

And soon the farmer said with joy, 
“My field is fit for use.” 


For many days the farmer then 
Was working with his hoe; 
And little Johnny brought the corn 
And dropped the kernels—so! 


And there they lay, until awaked 
By tapping rain that fell, 

Then pushed their green plumes up to greet 
The sun they loved so well. 


Then flocks and flocks of hungry crows 
Came down the corn to taste; 

But ba-ang!—went the farmer’s gun, 
And off they flew in haste. 


Then grew and grew the corn, until 
When autumn’s days had come, 
With sickles keen they cut it down, 
And sang the “Harvest Home.” 
—From Emilie Poulson’s Finger Plays. 





THE BETTER WAY. 


When things don’t go to suit you, 
And the world seems upside down, 
Don’t waste your time in fretting, 
But drive away that frown; 
Since life is oft perplexing, 
’Tis much the wisest plan 
To bear all trials bravely, 
And smile whene’er you can. 


Why should you dread to-morrow, 
And thus despoil to-day? 
For when you borrow trouble 
You always have to pay. 
It is a good old maxim 
Which should be often preached: 
“Don’t cross the stream before you 
Until the stream is reached.” 


You might be spared much sighing 
If you would keep in mind 

The thought that good and evil 
Are always here combined. 


There must be something wanting, 
And though you roll in wealth, 
You may miss from your casket 

That precious jewel—health. 


And though you’re strong and sturdy, 
You may have an empty purse, 
(And earth has many trials 
Which I consider worse); 
But whether joy or sorrow 
Fill up your mortal span, 
*T will make your pathway brighter 
To smile whene’er you can. 
—The American. 





QUEER NAMES. 


The man from Punxsutawney, and the man from Kokomo, 

Discussed the Chinese troubles, and the first said “Don’t 
you know, 

I think these Chinese names are queer enough to stop a 
clock.” 

“That’s right,” replied an other man from fair Caucom- 
gomoc. 


The man from Kokomo observed: “By ginger, that’s a fact, 

That’s what my brother says—he lives down here in Hack- 
ensack.” 

And still another stranger said the man’s comment was 
true, 

And added, with a smile of pride: “My home’s in Kal’- 
mazoo.” 


Another man took up the strain: “Now, down Skowhegan 
way, 

And up to Ypsilanti we speak of it every day. 

The names are uncivilized and heathen in their ring, 

That’s what I told my uncle yesterday in Ishpeming.” 


“Hohokus is my native town,” another stranger said, 

“And I think all these Chinese names the worst I ever 
read.” 

“Quite true,” agreed a quiet man, “they’re certainly quite 
uncanny, 

That’s what my neighbors all assert, in Tail Holt, In- 
dianny.” —Baltimore American. 





THE AUTUMN JEWEL. 


Those awful powers on man that wait, 
On man, the beggar or the king, 

To hovel bare or hall of state 

A magic ring that masters fate 
With each succeeding birthday bring. 


Therein are set four jewels rare: 

Pearl winter, summer’s ruby blaze, 
Spring’s emerald, and, than all more fair, 
Fall’s pensive opal, doomed to bear 

A heart of fire bedreamed with haze. 

—LOWELL. 





He prayeth best who lovest best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
—From the Ancient Mariner. 
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SCHOOL ARITHMETIC.—By John 
M. Colaw, A. M., associate editor of 
the American Mathematical Month- 
ly, and H. Ellwood, A. M., principal 
of the Colfax Public School. Two 
books. “The Primary” is 12 mo. 
zloth, and contains 271 pages. Price 
35 cents. “The Advanced” is 12 mo. 
half morocco, and contains 442 pag- 
es. Price 60 cents. Published by B. 
T. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Va. 7 


The inductive method is used 
throughout in this series. Teachers, 
superintendents and school offcers de- 
siring good texts in arithmetics would 
do well to examine these books. 

G. E. W. 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE.—By J. W. 
Patrick, A. M., author of Lessons in 
German, Elements of Pedagogics, 
Pedagogical Pebbles, et al. A 12 
mo. book of 200 pages. Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Composition work is the leading 
feature in this book. It is indeed a 
book which might be called “learn- 


ing the language by using it.’ The 
suggestions and aids in composition 
work are extended and concise. Any 
teacher of language would find this 
a valuable book. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW 
TESTAMENT.—A translation into 
Modern English. Made from the 
Original Greek. In two parts. Part 
I.—The Five Historical Books. F. 
H. Revell Co., Chicago, 50 cents. 
This is what many readers of the 

Bible have been wanting for a long 

time. Any reader of the English Bi- 

ble, even in the Revised Version, can 
see many places which are obscure in 
meaning, because of the use of anti- 
quated phraseology. This translation, 
on the contrary, excludes “all words 
and phrases not used in current Eng- 
lish.” It is arranged in paragraphs, 
like the Revised Version, with the 
verse notation on the margin. Quota- 
tions, borrowed phrases, and poetry, 
are all properly indicated. The order 
of books in this group is chronological, 
beginning with Mark. To the Biblical 
critic there are many interesting points 
to be noted; but for the ordinary read- 
er it will be exceedingly helpful in 
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giving a clearer idea of the meaning 
of the New Testament. Here is a sam- 
ple translation: “At the beginning the 
Word already was: the Word was with 
God; and the Word was God. He was 
with God at the beginning; it was 
through him that everything began, 
and not a single thing began apart 
from him.” Ws, aa. 


LONGMANS’ ADVANCED READER. 
—A 12 mo. book of 278 pages. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, New 
York and Bombay. 





A book of many interesting prose se- 
lections, from standard English auth- 
ors, interspersed with attractive se- 
lections of poetry. G. E. W. 





THE WHEREWITHAL; or, New Dis- 
coveries in Cause or Effect. By Toun- 
send. Published by the Wherewi- 
thal Manufacturing Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Every idea,thought, principle or rule 
divides itself naturally into: 1. A cause 


or source. 2. Its essential. 3. Asso- 
ciation with. 4. Its incidents. 5. Its 
illustrations. 6. Its effects. 7. Con- 


clusion. The author used this outline 
in his book with the idea that if close- 
ly followed, the power of thought 
would be generally cultivated. The il- 
lustrative exercises are good. Any one 
wishing good suggestions on mental 
drill would do well to secure this book. 
G. E. W. 


DER MEISTER VON PALMYRA.— 
By Wilbrandt, edited with in- 


troduction and notes, by The- 
odore Henckle, Morten Profes- 
sor of Modern Language in 


Middlebury College. Cloth, 12 mo., 
212 pages. Price, 80 cents. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 

This is a drama, in five acts, intend- 
ed for students who have had at least 
two years of thorough preparatory 
work in grammar and text reading. 
Wilbrandt is perhaps the most accom- 
plished modern German dramatist of 
the realistic school, and ranks among 
the classic authors, with Goethe. “Der 
Meister von Palmyra” 1s one of his 
masterpieces. The book includes a 
good introduction, and an _ excellent 
sketch of Wilbrandt’s Life, in addition 
to good explanatory notes. Teachers 
will find it a most welcome addition to 
the texts now read in schoo's and col- 
leges. G. E. W. 












A Tonic and Nerve Food| 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass 
of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 














COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC.— 
By Robert Herrick, A. B., assistant 
professor of English in the Universi- 
ty of Chicago; and Lindsay F. Da- 
mon, A. B. Cloth, 12 mo., 466 pag- 
es. Price, $1. Scott, Forseman & 
Co., Chicago. 

There is a continual discussion 
among teachers of English about how 
much English should be taught in the 
high school, and how much left for 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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university teaching. In the past, too 
much attention has been paid in the 
public schools, possibly to the critical 
side. The tendency is to-day to leave 
the critical side entirely to university 
teaching, and to teach only the prac 
tical side in public schools. This might 
be a good plan, if all pupils complete 
a university course in English. But, 
since they do not, it would seem best 
that the course in English in high 
schools should be general enough to 
cover the whole field of rhetoric. This 
is the principal virtue in Herrick’s and 
Damon’s Compositions, and Rhetoric. 
It is so arranged that the practical pre- 
cedes the technical. G EW: 


DER ASSISTENT.—Aus der Tanz- 
stunde. Ein Schwalbenstuch von 
Frida Schanz. Edited by A. Bein- 
horn, Lincoln School, Providence, R. 
I. Cloth. 12 mo., 140 pages. Price 
35 cents. American Book Company. 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
These are delightful stories. They 

are remarkably attractive for theit 

purity and beautiful style, making 
them easy and interesting reading. 

Students who are just beginning to 

read German would find this a good 

book. The English exercises for trans- 
lation into German are based upon the 
text, thus aiding the pupils in acquir- 
ing a good vocabulary and preparing 
them for work in German prose com- 
position. Its vocabulary is quite ex- 

tended. G. E. W. 

EUCLID BOOKS, I-IV.—By Rupert 
Deakin, M. A., headmaster of King 
Edward’s Grammar School, Stom- 
bridge. Price, 70 cents. A 12 mo. 
book of 309 pages. Published by 
N. B. Clive, University Correspon- 
dence College Press, 13 Booksellers’ 
Row, Strand, W. C., by Hinds and 
Noble, 4 Cooper Institute, New York. 
The Method of Proof is made espec- 

ially important. At the end of each 

book the propositions in which similar 
methods of proof are used are group- 
ed together. ‘This method of treatment 
should so familiarize the student with 
the working of riders that he will soon 
recognize that many propositions are 
really riders on former propositions. 

The method of solving many riders is 

so clear that it seems Euclid should be 

grasped by almost any student. 
G. B. W. 





COLLAPSE. 


That one word sums up the catas- 
trophe which closes the active career 
of many a business man. Energetic 
and ambitious, he puts his life into 
his business. He can barely take 
time to eat. He cannot rest or take 
a vacation. And so he toils on, 
letting business cares encroach upon 
his hours of rest and refreshment. 

Extra strain needs extra strength. 
When a man begins to add to his 
hours of labor, and subtract from his 


Food is the body’s life. 
body. 
the first warnings of stomach trouble. 


brain and body 


cocaine or other narcotic. 


Box 167. 


to thank you.” 


hours of rest, he is putting an extra strain on brain and body. 
many men make the serious mistake of using stimulating liquors, or alcoholic 
medicines. These can only injure. The spur forces on the horse, but does 
not strengthen him. Stimulants are only 
strength, and there’s only one thing that will make strength and that is food. 
But food must be digested, before it can nourish the 
It is not what we eat but what we digest that feeds us. 


Medical Discovery, which is a medicine for the cure of diseases of the 
stomach and organs of digestion and nutrition will in ninety-eight cases out 
of a hundred result in a permanent cure. 

invaluable to overworked men and women. 
increases the blood supply, nourishes the nerves, and gives vital power to 


There is no alcohol in “Golden Medical Discovery.” It contains no opium, 
Lt is strictly a temperance medicine. 


“I wish to express my thanks to you for your wonderful medicine,” writes Mr. 

George Logan Doggett, of Piedmont, Greenville Co., S. C., 
*I was almost past work, suffering so much from 
chronic catarrh and indigestion. Your ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ was recommended by a friend. 
three months last fall, and was completely cured of indiges- 
tion and greatly relieved of catarrh; for all of which I wish 


Mr. Edward Jacobs, of Marengo, Crawford Co., Indiana, 
writes: “After three years of suffering with liver trouble 

§ and malaria I gave up all hopes of ever getting stout again 
and the last chance was to try your medicine. 
all the home doctors and received but little relief. After 
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In such cases 
spurs, The need of the body is 


Don’t neglect 
The timely use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 


“Golden Medical Discovery” is 
It strengthens the stomach, 


I used it for 


I had trie 


taking three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery and one 
vial of his ‘Pleasant Pellets’ I am 
stout and hearty. It is due entirely 
to your wonderful medicines.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation. They do not make the 
user dependent on them, but can be 
dispensed with as soon as the cure is 
completed. 




















HIGHER ALGEBRA.—By John F. 
Downey, M. A., C. E., professor of 
mathematics in the University of 
Minnesota. A book of 416 pages in 
half morocco. Published by Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 


The demonstrations in this book are 
remarkably good. It is designed 
primarily for universities, colleges and 
technical schools, but the first 15 chap- 
ters (through quadratic equations),are 
adapted for use in high schools and 
academies. College teachers having in 
connection with their institution a pre- 
paratory course, would do well to ex- 
amine this text on account of its adap- 
tability in both departments. 

G. BE, W. 


Literary Notes. 


POB®OQOOOODOGDSO OOQOODOOQOOQOOO 
The Living Age for November con- 


tains an important article on “The 
Coming Presidential Election,” which 
of itself makes the magazine of more 
than usual value. 


McClure’s Magazine for November 
contains a_ thrilling account of the 
siege of the Foreign Legations in Pe- 
kin, related by one of the besieged. 
This issue also gives a character 
sketch of Mark Hanna, and tells us 
about the “Making of a German Sol- 
dier.” The fiction contained in the 
magazine is widely representative. 
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Mr. Vories’ superb work on English 
will be hailed with delight by those 
who wish to make of themselves accu- 
rate stenographers or good English 
writers. 


The November’ Review of Reviews 
contains a comprehensive article on 
the campaign methods of the Republi- 
can and Democratic National Commit- 
-tees. The Hall of Fame is also treat- 
ed in a concise article. 


The Century for November con- 
tains the first of a series of papers 
on Daniel Webster. In this issue also 
Bishop Potter discusses the “Problem 
of the Philippines” considered with 
special reference to the relations of 
church and state. 


The New Lippincott Magazine, as 
usual, opens with a complete novel, 
“Madame Noel.” The shorter fiction 
is plentiful and varied in theme. ‘The 
Footprints of Bryant” give a charm- 
ing account of the home and haunts 
of this beloved and revered poet. 


The October number of “Current 
History” is replete, as usual, with 
most of what is best to know con- 
cerning the progress of the world dur- 
ing the past month. As a portrait 
gallery of living celebrities alone it is 
worth more than its subscription price, 
which is only $1.50 per year. 


The Saturday Evening Post is now 
being offered to the public for the 
small sum of one dollar a year. Its 
great circulation and the best machin- 
ery human ingenuity can devise have 
made it possible for the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company to make this remark- 
able offer. 


r. Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has just 
commenced an American historical ro- 
mance which appears as a serial be- 
ginning in the November issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Its title is “The 
Tory Lover.” This will be a serial 
feature of the Atlantic during most 
of 1901. 


Modern Culture Magazine for No- 
vember makes a new departure in the 
introduction of a number of original 
poems. “Beethoven as a Man” is 
shown up in a striking light. “Do- 
mestic Life in Shakespeare’s Time” is 
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make her home artistic, 


covers, menus, ativertisements, etc. 





Wherever the 
Mails Reach 


Women with a little spare time every day 
can take a complete course at home in 


Ornamental Design 


of equal value with a course in a resident art school. It 
prepares a student to earn an independent living or to 
Or a person living and worki 

at homecan make salable designs for embroidery, wall 
paper, china decoration, carpets and other textiles, book 
Teaching is entirely 
by mail and students earn while learning. Circular free. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1261, Scranton, Pa. 
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also vividly pictured. Upon the whole, 
this number of this magazine is the 
most attractive ever given by its pub- 
lishers. 


“Good Housekeeping” is greatly en- 
larged in its November issue. It is 
primarily a house-keeper’s magazine. 
but it contains many articles of gener- 
al interest, including many bright and 
interesting bits of fiction. It sells for 
10 cents a number, or $1 a year. Phelps 
Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 








School Teachers 


Do your scholars make a noise with 
their chairs or settees scraping on 


the floor? Doesitannoy you? Our 
patent rubber chair tip and 
buffers —- allthis. Send 
for catalog and prices. 
THE ELASTIC TIP CO., 
870 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, MASs., 


for MODERN 
CULTURE 

desired in every 

city town and vil- 


lage. Pleasant work and large commissions. 
Send two references and full particulars and 
free equipment will be mailed you. 
MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE CoO., 
Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


THANKSGIVING DAY STENCILS 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 

Nothing affords more pleasure than these sten- 
cils. No school entertainment is complete with- 
outthem. Size, 5-ct. stencils, 18x24 inches; 10- 
ct. stencils, 24x36 inches. 
Home for Thans’g...10c 
Thanks’g Turkey.. 
Corn. 








Sheaf cf Wheat. 
The Relief Ship...... 10c 
/ Border of Turkeys ..10c 
Pumpkin eo NovemberCalendar .10c 
Horn of Plenty Land’g of Pilgrims ..10c 
The Pioneer’s Cause for Thanksgiving 10c 
Motto:—O give thanks untothe Lord; for he is 
good; for his mercy endureth forever . ..10c 
Any selection amounting to 60c, will be sold for soc 
Send for Catalogues of Thanksgiving enter- 
tainments and Music. Don’t fail to get our 
Christmas announcements. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers. 
48 East Mulberry Street, LEBANON, O. 


SHOWALTER’S MODEL ‘SOLUTION BOOK. 


Get this book and you will havethe satis- 
faction of knowivg that you have the best 
reference book published on this subject. 

This book is being used by State Boards of 
Education, State and 
County Boards of Exam- 
iners, County and City 
Superintendents,County 
School Commissioners, 
and thousands of teach- 
ers, andall unanimously 

ronounce the work the 

est published on the 
subject. Testimonials 
gladly furnished upon 
request. We are offering 
you the best work that 
money can buy, and one 
that you positively can 
not afford to be without. 
You need have no hesi- 
tancy about ordering a 
copy of this book; we 
want you to see and examine it for yourself. 
Send us your order for a copy of the latest edi- 
tion and if upon receipt of same you do not like 
the book, you can return it and we will refund 
your money; you take absolutely norisk in or- 
dering a copy of thi$ new book. 

HOW TO OBTAIN A COPY FREE, 


Solicit three orders for the book, $1.35 each, 
and send usa money order for the amount, $4.05 
and we will mail a copy of the latest edition to 
each of your subscribers, and one to yourself for 
your trouble. 

If you cannot order a book now, and have not 
the time to solicit the three orders, hand this 
ad. to your bookdealer and tell him you weuld 
like to see and examine a copy of the book, and 
he will order it for you. 

The book is handsomely bound in cloth and 
gilt, 454 pp., and will be sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of price, $1.35. We want an agentin every 
locality, and will allow one-third off to those 
who accept the agency. 

Address all communications to 


J. B. F. SHOWALTER & CO., 
East Chicago, Ind. 


TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue of 


» Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Composition, 
Language, History, Reading, Alphabet, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
‘Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
usefnl supplies for teachers. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and tin 
2836 & 2838 S, 8d St., 


ARITMETICAL 
REFERENCE AND 
SetuTIOn Book 


COMPLETE 








St. Louis, Mo, 








MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO. 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, His- 


tory, Language Work, Grammar, Englis 
Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, 
BOSTON.’ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Steel Gund 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 











Perhaps the most lucid discussion 
of the “negro question” that has ap- 
peared in an American periodical for 
years is the opening symposium of the 
November “Arena.” Some of the oth- 
er subjects treated in this number are: 
“A Psalm of Brotherhood,” “Direct 
Legislation in America,” and “A 
Christian Brotherhood.” 





There is a slight touch of the au- 
tumnal tone on the leaves of the No- 
vember “Critic,” as well as on the 
leaves of the forest trees. Mr. Will- 
iam Archer, for instance, shows up 
Mark Twain as a humorist, as well as 
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Unique Thanksgiving and Christmas 


ENTERTAIN MENTS. 

FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EX- 
ERCISES, 15 cents. Contains material for * 
several entertainments. Separate pro- 
gram for each grade. Oriental songs, rec- 
itations, dialogues and many other fea- 
tures. Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. 

FIN DE SIECLE CHRISTMAS EXER- 
CISES.—15 cents. Similar in character to > 
# Thanksgiving Exer:ises. Incomparably * 
* the best book of Christmas Exercises pub- 

# lished. . 

NOVEMBER’S CROWN. 15 cents. A * 
new Spectacular Entertainment for 
+ Thanksgiving. Easy to present, but won- 

# derfully brilliant and pleasing. Astriking * 
success. 

THE TWO INVITATIONS. ldcents. A * 
jolly, new Operetta. Fun from beginning 
toend. The music is bright and catchy. 

*# Full of clever hits. Easy to give. For * 
Thanksgiving. + 
A SURPRISED GRUMBLER, or How + 
Kriss Kriggie Madea Convert. 15 cents. ¥ 
* A New Christmas Operetta. Brilliant ¥ 
* music and sparkling words. Full of life. ¥ 
* Original, jolly and clever. Easy but most * 
effective. 

CHRISTMAS STAR DRILL. 

Various figures of fancy marches, and a ¥ 
* captivating drill. Superbly brilliant. z 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
¥ 48 Bast Mulberry Street, Lebanon, 0. 
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15 cents, 
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a moralist. Walter Raleigh gives A 
Critical Study of Milton. 
stalment of “The Forest School-mas- 
ter’ is contained ig this issue. 


The problem of enlarging the White 
House without destroying the noble 
lines of the present historic mansion 
or subordinating it is successfully 
solved in the November Ladies’ Home 
Journal. A charming pen-picture is 
given of one of the “Loveliest Women 
in All America.” Two pages of pic- 
tures ‘Through Picturesque America” 
take us into the beauties of Califor- 
nia. The Interior of “The Most Ar- 
tistic House in New York City” is 
shown. 


The October “Success” contains a 
splendid tribute to the New South, 
which Henry Grady dreamed of, and 
Benjamin Harrison, prophesied in an 
answer to the question, “Is Cotton 
Once More King?” Robert Barr con- 
tributes to this issue a superb railway 
story, “The Great Mongul.” Newell 
Dwight Hillis tells of “The Light That 
Failed.” These, and many other ex- 
cellent things, make “Success” a wel- 
come visitor. 


The Delineator Company of New 
York City offers to distribute $17,500 
among the women in 1901. The plan 
is so cleverly arranged that the woman 
living in*the small village has just 
the same chance for winning the prize 
as has the woman living in the large 





B. & oO. S-W. 


‘ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.”’ 


ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURG, 

CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, 

LOUISVILLE, BALTIMORE, 

COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 


EAST «xo WEST, 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, 
Palatial Ladies’ Coaches, 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing and Observation Cars. 


BEST LINE 
BETWEEN THE 


B. & O.S-W. DININGCARS. Meals Servedala 
carte at POPULAR PRICES. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables, and Sleeping 
Car Space—call on any Ticket Agent or address, 
oO. P. McCARTY, 
General Pass. Agt., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


G. B. WARFEL, 
Asst. Gen’l Pass, Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The first in- . 
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2 A New Singing Book 2 
bd bd 
For High Schools and Academies 
> Sharps and Flats is full of bright, spark- 7 

p 
5 ling music and well graded exercises. Why b 
not use a book that will interest the pu- ~ 
> Ee and wane cany work B3 the teacher? b 
rice 60c. Sample copy 3Ce. 
> R.H. Randall, 19 Van Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. > 
SE EE AE AD AE AD 44 AE TE AD SEA AT Ae 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


ALABASTRO CASTS 
50c and Upwards, Prepaid. 
4” Beautiful Alabaster Finish Repro- 
‘44 ductions; Bas Reliefs, Medallions, 
Ancient and Modern Busts, Statues. 
REXFORD BELLAMY & CO. 
53 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





SONGS FOR YOUNG AMERICA. 
A book of songs for our public schools. They 
touch the social, intellectual, moral and pat- 
riotic life of the scholar and can be used in 
any grade. 128 pages. Sample 10c. 

THE EVANGELICAL PUB, CO., CHICAGO. 


HOME Tre University of Chicago 


ST U DY offers over 225 elementary and 
college courses by correspond- 
P ence in 28 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
English, Mathematics, Pysiography, Zoology, 
Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 
University credit is granted for college courses 
successfully completed. Work may begin at 
any time, For circular address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
(Div. H), CHicaGo, In Li 











yearly to Christian Man or Wo- 

80 man to qualify for permanent 

position of trust in your home 

county to manage our correspondence. En- 

close self-addressed stamped envelope to H, 

A. SHERMAN, General Secy., Corcoran Build- 
ing, opp. Treasury, Washington, D. C. 














American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 
in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 





ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 


(C., P. & St. L. R. R.—St. L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
Train. rt. Arrive. 
Peoria Pekin and Grafton 
a SS 
Springfield and Grafton Mail* 4:30 pm 
Springfield and Grafton Mail ............ 
Peoria, Pekin. Springfield & 
Grafton Express 


t Reetet —— { Sunday only. 


Except Saturday. - Saturday only. 
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city—as the prizes are given for the 
number of subscriptions taken in pro 
portion to the population of the town, 
instead of being given for the largest 
list of subscribers. Further informa- 
tion may be received by writing to the 
Delineator Company of New York 
City. 





Among the interesting articles in the 
current issue of: the Chatauquan spe- 
cial attention may be called to “The 
Rivalry of the Nations; World Poli- 
tics of To-day.” It is a comprehensive 
study of the topic which is uppermost 
in the public mind. “A Reading Jour- 
ney Through the Orient” covers a tour 
from Gibraltar to Alexandria. It also 
contains “Critical Studies in French 
Literature,” besides many other arti- 
eles of interest. 





The Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting in the 
city of Louisville, December 26, 27 and 
28, 1900. This association represents 
all the educational forces of the State. 
A strong program for the meeting is 
being prepared, and it will give new 
courage and inspiration to a!l who at- 
tend. Special hotel and railroad rates 
will be made, and a large attendance 
is desired and expected. Further in- 
formation will be cheerfully furnish- 
ed by Alfred Livingstone, its secre- 
tary, at Somerset, Ky. 





More thought and expense than ev- 
er before have been lavished on the 
Calendar which the publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion will present to ev- 
ery one subscribing for the new vol- 
ume for 1901, since it is to be a souve- 
nir of the paper’s seventy-fifth year. 
It is an exceptionally attractive Cal- 
endar, and has been designed and lith- 
ographed for The Companion exclu- 
sively. The central figure of the Cal- 
endar is an ideal portrait of a Puritan 
maiden of Plymouth, and the 12 col- 
ors in which the Calendar is litho- 
graphed reproduce the delicate color- 
ing of the artist’s original painting 
with perfect fidelity. 

After the usefulness of the Calendar 
is past, the portrait of Priscilla can be 
cut out and framed and preserved as 
a beautiful household ornament. 

This Calendar, which is sold to non- 
subscribers to The Youth’s Companion 
for 50 cents, will be given to all new 
subscribers for 1901, who will also re- 








Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


pictures. 





G. P. BROWN & CO., 


ceive in addition to the 52 issues of the 
1901 volume, all the issues of the pa- 
per for the remaining weeks of 1900 
free from the time of subscription. Il- 
lustrated Announcement of the volume 
for 1901 will be sent free with sam- 
ple copies of the paper to any address. 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


and literature the best, 


Books con- 
sists in the fact or story—where moral 
truth and human passion are touched 


with a certain largeness, sanity, and 


attraction of form. 





$y learning to speak with precision 
we learn to think with correctness— 
and the way to firm and_ vigorous 
speech lies through the cultivation of 
high and noble sentiments. 





We may 
teacher 


that the 

subject 
taught most thoroughly and widely in 
its relations is the one who is’ most 
likely to excite an intelligent interest 
in the minds of his pupils. 


depend upon it 


who knows the 





Authors and their Homes, 
Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 


225 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. .- 

175 MADONNAS. 
Our Pictures are superior to any others. 
will prove this. 
tures and 24-page catalogue, illustrated with thirty (30) 


A comparison 
Send 4 cents in stamps for four sample pic- 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 FOR $1.00. 
SIZE, 5 1-2 x 8. 


1700 SUBJECTS. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 





BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


We call special attention to our list 
of books for the Holidays found in the 
advertising pages of this number of 
the Journal. Every one of these books 
is just as represented. We are pre- 
pared to fill all orders by mail prompt- 
ly. We 


this department of our 


pay particular attention to 
business. Do 
not hesitate to send us your orders. 


Send them at once, so that sufficient 
time is given for the books to reach 
you. 


Do not wait till a day or two 


before the book is needed, and then 
rush the order in and be disappointed 


if the book does not reach you. 





No man who is badly 
avoid 


informed can 
reasoning and acting badly— 
hence the necessity of the school in 
creating intelligence. 
To equal a predecessor 
have twice his worth. 


one must 





‘HOME 





STUDY: 


‘‘Going to school by mail’’ is a pronounced success. 


Exceptional advantages 


are now offered to persons who desire to pursue a course of study at home by 
—_— TH &E— 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE 


ES MOINES, IOW 


This institution, in ability of faculty, in thorough and practical courses, in 
methods of instruction, and in satisfactory results to students is the leading Cor- 


respondence School in the United States. 


Courses are offered in Languages, 


Mathematics, Literature, History, Science, Law, Pedagogy, Steam and 
Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, Commercial Branches, Stenography and 


Telegraphy. 


Expenses are very moderate. Students may enroll at any time. 
PROSPECTUS containing detailed information. 


Cc. C. REARICK, Des Moines, Iowa, 


the President, 


= 


Send for 
Mailed free upon application to 
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In the times before us that promise to be of great and 
deep political, economical and social controversity, we need ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 
above all other things to induce our people to weigh and ; 
to consider these questions carefully. 

We need to cultivate energy, without impatience; activi- 
ty, without restlessness; inflexibility of statement and act- 
ion without illhumor. | 








REMEMBER 


The Pupils on Christmas and at 
the Close of School. 


AMUSEMENTS. +44 


BEECHER 


School Souvenirs style “D,” (as 
shown here) are new and just 
what Teachers will want for their 

upils as a Christmas remem- 

rance, or at the close of the | 
term. Send for circular describ- | 
ing styles Cand D, alsoour Photo 
Souvenirs A and B, order blanks, 
etc. 


Prices, postpaid for D, are: 15 
or less for #1. 15; 20 for $1.35; 
25 for $1.50; additional cards, " > ‘ yi ° 
23 cents each. Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 

Monthly Report Books and | autherineach volume. Handsomely bound. New designs 


Cards—Samples on request. is Silver and Inke. 
Per volume, postpald..................-..80 cents. 











Bternal Wife .... Henry Drummond 
Lord, Teach Us to Pray ........ccccesscoes ....-Andrew Murray 
God’s Word and God’s Work Martia Luther 
PIE netachosbhesocntnieedbace cvddsectsieedveeunnd Thomas Arnold 
The Creation Story William E. Gladstone 
The Message of Comfort ............ o.-esee.--AShton Oxenden 
The Message of Peace ...........0-secccrses esses W. Church 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
The Memoirs of Jesus Robert F. Horton 
. Hymns of Praise and Gladness Elizapeth R. Scov‘} 
STRCUIEIOD hs 666d cos cveves die 7 Hannah Whitall Smith 
Gamblers and Gambling 

Have Faith in God .......... pdeddeeeuadetvedved Andrew Murray 
Twelve Causes of Dishonesty H. W. Beecher 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe Phillips Brooks 
Bh IID oc cccenesnctugecinapecenases +--e.---Andrew Murray 
IIs inners sasinen! sodss0eneknpanetesenu H. W. Beecher 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks 
Popular timusements ... ..... atemanisiel ciedineriatal -H. W. Beecher 
True Liberty ........ ciceaaibepsmicknedadut «seeeeeeePhillips Brooks 
Industry and Idleness 

The Beauty of a Life of Service Phillips Brooks 
The Second Coming of Our Lord Dr. A. T. Pierson 
Thought and Action ........... scosceccseess-FPhillips Brooks 
The Heavenly Vision ......... pep eticies +--0-kev. F. B. Meyer 
Morning Strength ....... cexeay eutesibatertad Elizabeth R. Scovil 
For the Quiet Hour .............sseeeseeeesee-Qith V. Brandt 
SE COURIIED Ge kre ceskséccccceccoccess ...-Elizabeth R. Scovil 
Words of Help for Christian Girls Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Wow to Study the Bible Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
PEEOCCALION. COPRE cc cccccsccosececcce oscccanpsategenee an Tn 
Jessica’s First Prayer .........c.scssseee eeipleenie Hesba Stretton 
FORMOR GS WEGtHS? 2.0. .cdccccesccccccseccess esaeseie Hesba Stretton 
The Greatest Thing in tthe ‘World Henry Drummond 
Be CO Tie TRO: oc oc cvescccccscveccess ....Henry Drummond 
What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 

on Books ..... iehenspedetetsteh cuakqevnnionees Henry Drummond 
Pax Vobsicum ....ccccccccccecccccccecs o+eeses-Hkenry Drummond 
The Changed Life ..,.......cececeseseeesesssHkenry Drummond 
First! A talk With Boys ............ events Henry Drummond 


DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, 

Price per Set, postpaid, only 
Single volumes at ...................- 


BRERRE Se ener pre 


we 
=~ 


re 


\ ge for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Havergal 
y King and His Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 
Of the Imitation of Christ mpis 
My Point of View ......Selections from Drummond’s Works 
whee Seavedsbdectsuvecece Phillips Brooks 
Addres: ahcas¥ees sebecce nia0, 0s ae Drummond 
Abide “yy GREE: comeccevssscdvcneee hiss tetadecerne Andrew Murray 
Like Christ . .-Andrew Murray 
The Manliness. of “Christ piewasee Thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men “Henry Ward Beecher 
With Christ in the F school of PRAFE? ..ccccsve Andrew Murray 
OE EE nnn th anieenns pi vogeseeyaicatwuecepes Andrew Murray 
The Pathway of Safety isecnaaustecon> .-Ashton Oxenden 
The Pathway of Promise ..... Picveseaseles eontdenses os 
. Steps Into the Blessed Life ............... énae 
ND, Gl Oc onnnpddesashecenssccrveceettes shi aierd — 
. The Message of Peace . bigbedsasevebon “RW: Church 
The Christian Life ............0.+ Ashton Oxenden 
. John Ploughman’s Talk oeiviail Charles H. Spurgeon 
John Ploughman’s Pictures ..... Charles a Spurgeon 
b) CME Sabch tines tn6sesebssnes ones vuaesees seegevescetie” 
GOETHE” cisveccccsscsse 
Peep of Day .... - 
Line Upon Line ......cesees — 
Morning Thoughts ..............+«..FTances Ridley "Havergal 
Evening Thoughts ..........s..0.0...Frances Ridley Haverga) 


Cerrar re Pp 


— 


82S er eer arene yer: 





Order Books for Presents now and Avoid the Holiday Rush and Delay. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Best Books for Boys and Girls 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Including Louisa M. ALcorr, SUSAN CooLIpGE, NoRA PERRY, HELEN Hunt JAcKson, 


LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON, JULIAN H. Ewrne, LAurA E. RIcHARDs, A. G. PLyMron, etc. 
These are all beautifully printed and very attractively bound in cloth, 


1, 


3. A Little Knight of Labor. 


. Children’s Hour. 


with gold and ink stamp on the side. 


These books are clean, interesting and 


elevating; just the thing for presents, or for the school library. 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 CENTS. 


Against Wind and Tide. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 


2. A Hole in the Wall. By Louisa M. 


Alcott. 

By 
Susan Coolidge. 

By Mary W. 
Tileston, 


. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon. 


. Cottage Neighbors. 


By Laura B. Richards. 
By Nora Per- 


ry. 
. Curly Locks. By Susan Coolidge. 
. Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote. By Ju- 


liana H. Ewing. 


. Four of Them. By Louise Chand- 


. Among Malay Pirates. 
. Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
. Boy Knight, The. 


. Bravest of the Brave, The. 


ler Moulton. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


3. Jackanapes. 


. Little 


Golden-Breasted Kootoo. By Laura 
EK. Richards, 

Goostie. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 
Hiunter Cats of Connorloa, By Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson, 

By Juliana H. Ew- 
ing. 

Olive the 
G. Plympton. 


Heiress. By &. 


5. Man Without a Country. By Ed- 


3. Marjorie’s Three Gifts. 


. May Flowers. 


ward Everett Hale. 


By Louisa 
M. Alcott. 


By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 
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. Miss .Tootsey’s Mission. By the 
author of “Belle,” ‘‘Laddie,” ete. 

. Nonsense Songs. By Edward Lear. 

. Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A. 
G. Plympton. 

. Story of a Short Life. 
H. Ewing. 

. Sundown Songs. 
Richards. 

. That Little Smith Girl. 
Perry. 

. Under the Stable Floor. A Chris!- 
mas Story. By Mary Caroline 
Hyde. 


By Juliana 
By Laura EK. 


By Nora 


25. Yan, the Nochie of Tappan Sea. By 


Mary Caroline Hyde. 


THE HEN’TY BOOKS 


By G. A. HENTY, the great story writer for boys. 
39. 


A Story 
of Adventure and Peril. 

A Tale of 
Fontenoy and Culloden. 

A Tale of the 
Crusades. 

With 
Peterborough in Spain. 


. By England’s Aid; or, The Free- 


. By Pike and Dyke. 
. By Right of Conquest; 
2. By Sheer Pluck. 
. Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
. Cat of Bubastes, The. 
. Cornet of Horse, The. 
. Dragon and the Raven; or, 
37. 
38. 


ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 
A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
or, with 
Cortez in Mexico. 

A Tale of the 
Ashanti War. j 

A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 

A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. 

A Tale of 
Marlborough’s Wars. 

The 
Days of King Alfred. 

Facing Death. A Tale of the 
Coal Mines. 

Final Reckoning, A. 
Bush Life in Australia. 


A Tale of 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


For Name and Fame; or, Through 
Afghan Passes. 
For the Temple. 
Fall of Jerusalem. 
Friends, Though Divided. 
of the Civil War. 

In Freedom’s Cause. 
Wallace and Bruce. 
In Times of Peril. A Tale of India. 
In the Reign of Terror. The Ad- 
ventures of a Westminster Boy. 
Jack Archer. A Tale of 
Crimea, 

Lion of the North, The. A Tale 
of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 
of Religion. 

Lion of St. Mark, The. A Story 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Maori and Settler. 
New Zealand War. 


A Tale of the 
A Tale 


A Story of 


the 


A Story of the 


9. One of the 28th. A ‘Tale of Water- 


. Orange and Green. 


loo. 
A Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. 


. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 


Settlers. 


52. 


53. Sturdy and 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


St. George for England. A Tale of 

Oressy and Poitiers. 

Strong; or, How 
George Andrews Made His Way. 

. Through the Fray. A Story of the 

Luddite Riots. 


5. True to the Old Flag. A Tale of 


the American War 
dence. 

. Under Drake’s Flag. 
the Spanish Main. 


of Indepen- 


A Tale of 


57. With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 


9. With Wolfe in Canada; 


31. Young Carthagenian, 


33. Young Franc-Tireurs, The. 


64. 


ning of an Empire. 
. With Lee in Virginia. 
the Amercan Civil War. 


A Story of 

or, the 
Winning of a Continent. 

. Young Buglers, The. A 
the Peninsular War. 


Tale of 
The A 
Story of the Times of Hannibal. 

. Young Colonists, The. A Story of 

Life and War of South Africa. 
Their 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

Young Midshipman, The. A Story 
of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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ion, address 


NEXT Davy. | 3. 


EAST 
unWA BASH 
| 


iN- 


_.. St. Louis daily...........--. 


Leave..... 


.New York 


..... Boston 


For further informat 


FAST TRAIN 


Yy- 


WIFIGENT 
Th 
nine 





Tf ii— 
| t il R p 
ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 
Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 


via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


D. BOWES, 
Assistant Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Carlton Bldg., 6th and Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS,MO. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 

TWO TRAINS DAILY. 
The Direct ean et Cheapest Rates 
TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 

BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 
INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, 
And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE- 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 

TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW SERVICE 





VIA 
WACO, S. A: & A. P. ano SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


Via ELGIN AND H.&T.C. 


Through Tourist Sleepers 


—_TO—__ 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC. 


Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 
“KATY FLYER” 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS ano 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 
Via SPRINGFIELD 


CHANGE OF ROUTE OF 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


The Illinois Central’s eee. Louis line, 
over which the Daylight Special and the Diamond 
Special trains are run, has been charfged be- 
tween Clinton and East St. Louis, the new line 
now being from Clinton via Springfield and 
Litchfield instead of via Decatur and Pana as 
formerly. This is brought about by the recent 
acquisition by the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany of a portion of the St. Louis, Peoria & 
Northern Railway. It gives to the “Central” a 
first class through line over its own tracks for 
the entire distance between Chicago and St. 
Louis, reduces the distance by six miles, and 
brings Springfield, the thriving State Capital of 
Illinois, on toa through mainline. From Cnica- 
go to Clinton the line continues to be via Gilman, 
Gibson and Farmer City. On this line the “‘Day- 
light Special” has been newly and elegantly 
- . and has added to it two new features 
of radical interest, namely, a 


BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CAR 
AND A COMPLETE DINING CAR. 


The Buffet-Library-Smoking Car has comfort- 
able lounging chairs, a convenient and welt 
stocked buffet, a well selected library of the cur- 
rent books of the day and files of the leading 
monthly and weekly periodicals, and a desk 
supplied with stationery and other facilities for 
writing. The Dining Car has a capacity of thirty 
at a sitting and takes the place of the Compart- 
ment-Cafe, and the Pullman-Buffet features 
previously maintained on this train. It is open 
for meals (served a la carte) during the entire 
run between St. Louis and Chicago. 


New Local Line between 
ST, LOUIS and FREEPORT, 


A through coach is now run between St. Louis 
and Freeport on local trains leaving St. Louis, 
and leaving Freeport, in the morning. Thisisa 
first-class line for such points in Northern Ili- 
nois as Bloomington, El Paso, La Salle, Men- 
dota, Forreston and Freeport; and, as good con- 
nection is made by this through car at Freeport 
with the Central’s through Limited trains to 
and from the west, it is also a first-class line for 
Galena, Dubuque and local points west in Iowa. 
Connection isalso made north bound with trains 
for Munroe, Dodgeville and Madison, Wisconsin. 


Full particulars concerning the above can 
be had of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines, 





A. H. Hanson, G. P. A,. Chicago. 
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Why try to. stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks, Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. There is 
y nothing as good; 
¢ : don’t believe the 
\ A Amr, Wy fa substituter. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


‘Two separate coments—the best, Insist on having them, 
SSTARLISHED 1876, 
15 and 2% cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Founded in 1840 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Hconomics, Philosophy and apa 5 and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also. and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings womennd with water. steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacterio ony and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment tor scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a d rtment of 
the pereey. For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 











Bunting Flags! 


\ 





IN VIEW OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A 
MORE GENERAL USE OF THE 
STARS AND STRIPES, 


especially in connection with the educa- 
tion of American youth, we have made 
special arrangements to furnish best 
all-wool bunting, sewed flags at the 


FOLLOWING Low PRICES: 


5 feet long...$ 2 25/20 feet long....$14 55 
6 feet long... 2 90) 25 feet iong.... 20 00 
8 feet long... 3 00| 28 feet long... 24 50 
10 feet long... 4 25) 30 feet long... 27 00 
12 feet long... 600/32 feet long.... 30 00 
14 feet long... 8 85/36 feet long... 82 50 


16 feet long.... 11 10 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 


| 
| 















Grand Clubbing Offers. } 








FOR 1900-1901. 


$9.50 In Magazines For Only $5.00 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS - 


Review of Reviews must be a new subscription 
in all our offers, all others new or renewal. 


McCLURE'S - - - 
CURRENT LITERATURE - 
SUCCESS - - = - 
COSMOPOLITAN’ - - 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION - 





(Home Magazine or Pearson’s will be 
sent in place of Cosmopolitan, . 


if desired.) 


$2.60 


All five sent to one or 


1.00 separate addresses 
3.00 nonths for 
nee 12 months fo 
1.00 


1.00 


oO 


5 


OTHER OFFERS. 


Regular Our 
Price. Offer. 
$9.50 Success, Current Literature, McClure’s, Review of Reviews 
(new only), Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAL, OF EDuv- 
TION siauees : PEO es AS ciicantia $5.00 
$0.50 Success, Current Literature, McClvre’s, Review of Reviews 
(new only), Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION........... UE acta ons vn send cacenen Sil cvescheeds 1sidaehenaude yecsheqseteunlabamencee 5.00 
Review of Reviews Must Go to a New Subscriber. 
$7.00 Success, McClure’s, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAI, 
go To Ee ee | Ge pene onsbe sk euton dines “heibule 4.25 
$7.00 Success, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION Sass He dbvecded sidteecdt dtboosdhds - 4.25 
$7.00 Success, McClure’s, Pearson’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION........<00 aN eiyt ely AES 9 Ee ss, Ricbde duke ee a Pe 4.25 
$7.00 Success, C »smopolitan, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION.... Wane Beer Se ee Satie 4.00 
$7.00 Success, Pearson’s, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAT. 
et) See Ee oes aD beacadiiaad io henhenbt 4.00 
$7 00 Success, Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ee yt). non Ee Aovhweeetee bit vider 4 4.00 
$6.00 Success, McClure’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.. 3.75 
$6.00 Success, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAI, OF Epuca- 
$6 00 Success, Cosmopolitan or Pearson’s end AMERICAN JOURNAL 
ea tas ase Su Aceh oy vet yes doonses ogee vaahee eapeoenemaeeeaiaes 3.50 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE SENT IN PLACE OF 
CURRENT LITERATURE IN ANY OF THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, 
IF DESIRED. 


$3.00 Success, McClure’s, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAL 

oe te ee ec EC ne OR cadet A cart nin Se ek Ay CLEA 3.25 
$3.00 Success, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

EDUCA DEON weet es scosess: sxovsisences voveses peeretia: Maisie sivaices Wi avei dsaskeeatos 3.25 
$3.00 Success, McClure’s, Pearson’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 

ye ane ee see donhouegea tan PR ee 3.25 
$2.00 Success, McClure’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION .. 2.75 
$2.00 Success, Home Magazine and AMER. JOURNAL, OF EDUCATION 2.50 
$2.00 Success, Cosmopolitan and AMER. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION . 2.50 
$2.00 Success, Pearson’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.. 2.50 
$2.00 Weekly Globe-Democrat and AMER. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 1.50 
$2.00 Weekly Republican and AMERICAN JOURNAL, OF EDUCTAION 1.50 


A Magazine Club in Every School. 


Let the teachers c'ub 





ther and secure 


these reduc.d prices forthe best magazines. These remarkable offers are open 
to new subscribers and all old subscribers whose subscription is paid up to date. 





w, 











